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HENRY CLAY FRICK, PIONEER-PATRIOT 
AND PHILANTHROPIST, 1849-1919* 


JOHN W. OLIVER 


T does us good to observe centennials such as the one we 
are celebrating here this afternoon, and to revive mem- 
ories of Henry Clay Frick’s boyhood and youth, and his 

brilliant achievements in the coal and coke industry—achieve- 
ments rarely equalled in the saga of American business. 

As we read of the distinguished careers of the Fricks and 
the Overholts, ancestors of the man whom we honor today, 
we are deeply impressed by their long and distinguished line- 
age. The Frick family, one of the noble families of Switzer- 
land, dates back to the twelfth century. For more than four 
hundred years, their descendants lived midst the rugged moun- 
tains and rich valleys of that patriotic country. 

It was in the early eighteenth century that members of the 
Frick family and their neighbors began to hear tales of far 
away America. They were especially attracted by the stories 
they heard of the Quaker settlements in Pennsylvania, where 
political and religious freedom equal to those in Switzerland 
were to be enjoyed by all who would come. Likewise they 
heard stories of the economic opportunities here in the New 
World that were open to those who were willing to work. 


1An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical 
Society, West Overton, Pennsylvania, on June 18, 1949, in the course of a program devoted 
to observance of the centennial of the birth of Henry Clay Frick, who was born at this, 
the old Overholt Homestead, on December 19, 1849. For a brief account of this commem- 
orative event, see ante, 32:63 (March-June, 1949) .—Ed. 
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It was in the year 1732 that the first family of Fricks 
landed in Philadelphia, and made its way to near-by German- 
town. Let us remind ourselves that Philadelphia and her 
neighboring town offered a haven of refuge to all who would 
come and settle there. Here was the rallying point for many 
Swiss and Palatinate emigrants, especially those Mennonites 
who had been harassed in the Old World. 

Soon another family, that of Martin Overholt, devout mem- 
ber of the Mennonite faith, from the Rhine Palatinate, also 
arrived in Philadelphia, and made their way out to German- 
town. Like the Fricks, they, too, came to start life anew in 
a New World. Both families had sailed from Rotterdam, and 
now both families had arrived at the same destination in the 
New World. 

All were members of the Mennonite faith, a deeply re- 
ligious sect which was founded in their native Switzerland, 
in the early sixteenth century. This new sect spread rapidly 
throughout Switzerland, Germany, and Austria. In the late 
seventeenth century, great numbers of the Mennonites emi- 
grated to America, and settled in Philadelphia and near-by 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. They ordered their lives on the 
strictest Christian principles, and were noted for their cul- 
ture, honesty, piety, and charity. 

Like the Quakers, the Mennonites were a peace-loving, 
God-fearing people. But they were patriots through and 
through. Indeed, it should be noted that it was Martin Over- 
holt’s son, Henry, who was first to join up with the Mennonite 
Militia of Bucks County during the opening months of the 
American Revolution. The Mennonites were pacifists in re 
ligion; patriots by nature. 

Following the close of the Revolutionary War, this young 
nation of ours began to stir. Several of the troops who had 
been dispatched into this western country were attracted by 
its rolling hills, its navigable rivers, its beautiful valleys, its 
rich soil, its majestic forests, the abundance of game, and 
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wild life. And when they returned East, they told their friends. 
Also, troops from eastern Pennsylvania which had been or- 
dered into these western counties were deeply impressed by 
the opportunities which they saw waiting for those who would 
come out here and settle. Many of them, after being dis- 
charged from service, came west, and took up land grants 
here in southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Among the first to decide to come was Johann W. Frick. 
Gathering his family about him, he set out to cross the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, in search of the promised land. I wonder 
if we of this generation, blessed with smooth-surfaced high- 
ways, streamlined automobiles, cushion tires, fast moving air 
conditioned trains, airplanes that wing across yonder moun- 
tains in a matter of minutes—lI say, I wonder if we can even 
remotely realize what it meant for those early settlers to 
pack up all their worldly possessions, load them in heavy 
wagons, and set out, determined to start life anew in what 
was then a frontier wilderness? Read Hervey Allen’s latest 
novel, and you will hear again the story, the tragedy, the hard- 
ships that those first settlers experienced. Men, and women 
too, of courage, determination, daring—they were in truth 
our first builders of America. 

But back to our story. The Fricks, and their descendants 
founded settlements at Port Royal, Adamsburg, Irwin—all 
here in old Westmoreland County. More about these later. 

Now to the Overholts. Meantime, Henry Overholt, now 
advanced in years, was still living back in Bucks County. He 
and his devoted Mennonite family also were hearing about 
the promised land out here in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
He sold his farm, gathered about him some half-dozen fami- 
lies, organized a caravan of covered wagons, and started west. 
They arrived here in 1800. They acquired several hundred 
acres of land here in East Huntingdon Township and built 
the historic Overholt Homestead, later known as West 
Overton. 
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How clearly these two families typify pioneer America! 
Here indeed was their promised land. Here they would clear 
the wilderness, build their homes, plant their crops, set up 
sawmills and grist mills, establish schools for their children, 
and erect churches for their Sabbath worship. Here indeed, 
they carved out a new civilization. 

These families planted their roots deep in the soil of Old 
Westmoreland. This was to be their home—forever. Others, 
not so determined, might become discouraged, give up, move 
on. But not the Fricks,—nor the Overholts, nor scores of 
other pioneers, whose grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
no doubt are here in this audience today. This was the prom- 
ised land they had been seeking. Here they would live, work, 
worship, die, and sleep at long last in the earth they loved 
so well. 

The marriage of John W. Frick and Elizabeth Overholt 
(daughter of Abraham Overholt), here at West Overton in 
1847, marked a happy union of these two pioneer families. 

The decade of the 1840’s was a significant period in our 
nation’s history; and likewise, in World History. In England, 
and on the Continent, people were stirring. England was 
passing through a great upheaval. On the Continent, revolu- 
tions were breaking out. The greatest migratory movement 
in history, up to that time, brought hundreds of thousands 
flocking to our shores. 

And here in our own country, events of epoch-making im- 
portance were occurring one hundred years ago this very 
decade. This was the decade in which our young nation began 
to feel its strength, its power as never before. Washington 
Irving, through his Astoria, and The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, was turning the thoughts of America to the great 
expanses of the West—the home of a future empire. Walt 
Whitman’s poetry, “shot through and through” with exuber- 
ant enthusiasm and the robust life of that period was begin- 
ning to be read. Longfellow, Emerson, James Fenimore 
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Cooper, and others were giving to an eager public a picture 
of this young nation’s future. 

The whole nation was swept along by these forces. The 
Oregon Trail, which led to the far Northwest, was alive with 
emigrants pouring into that region, destined to keep Oregon 
a part of the United States. The old Santa Fé trail to the 
Southwest was lined with covered wagons, carrying heavy 
loads of American goods, and exchanging them for the gold 
of Mexico. Over one hundred thousand Americans had poured 
into Texas, and although they had won their independence 
from Mexico, and had set up a republic of their own, yet they 
were clamoring for annexation to the United States. 

It was not an accident, therefore that James K. Polk was 
elected President of the United States in 1844, on the plat- 
form—‘‘54-40 or Fight, and the Re-Annexation of Texas.” 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, the great historian of this period, 
was right when he declared it was the most stirring decade 
in American pre-Civil War history. 

Here the doctrine of Manifest Destiny, one of the great 
doctrines in the history of American political thought, was 
born. It was a doctrine that, translated in simple terms, meant 
that the Americans of that generation came to feel that they 
were destined by Almighty God to carry the Stars and Stripes 
to the far Pacific. 


Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Our hearts—our hopes are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee. 
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“There,” declared Henry Clay—when pleading for the adop- 
tion of the Compromise of 1850, following the close of the 
Mexican War, “there on the shores of the Pacific we are 
destined by Divine Providence to plant our nation’s flag.” 

Great and stirring as these developments were—there were 
still others, which in another field of activity were destined 
to shape the entire future economy of this young America. 

I refer to the industrial, scientific, and technological awak- 
ening of that period. While it is true that the developments 
which we have just noted were probably more dramatic, and 
while they fired the imagination of the people as nothing else 
had done, yet they do not give the complete picture of that 
decade. In other words, not everybody was moving west. 
Back here in Pennsylvania, and in New York, throughout 
New England and the mid-Atlantic states, men were busy 
with new ideas, new projects, and new inventions that were 
destined within a generation to transform a rather crude 
agrarian civilization, a hand-craft civilization, into the great- 
est industrial civilization in world history. 

Briefly, let me call the roll of some of the more important 
developments that were occurring a century ago this decade. 

Charles Goodyear, after years of heartbreaking efforts, 
succeeded in vulcanizing rubber—and a new industry was 
born. 

Joel R. Poinsett led a group of young scientists in estab- 
lishing the National Institute of Science. James Pollard Espy 
had just persuaded Congress to establish a National Weather 
Bureau, and was signally honored by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science for this remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, after years of patient research, had 
just invented the telegraph—one of the scientific achieve- 
ments of all the ages. 

It was also a century ago this decade that the world-famous 
Smithsonian Institution was founded, from a bequest of James 
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| Smithson of England; perhaps the most unique gift ever 


granted by a citizen of one country to the people of another 
country. 

Also, the Howe sewing machine, one of the ten most noted 
inventions in history, appeared a century ago this decade. 
Likewise, the Hoe Lightning-Press was developed in 1848, 
enabling printers to turn out two thousand newspapers per 
hour. This same year Cyrus McCormick, inventor of the 
reaper, sold 508 reapers, a fact which every history of agri- 
culture notes as ushering in the age of mechanized farming. 
These, along with other epoch-making developments, caused 
that keen French observer, De Tocqueville, who was visiting 
here in the late 1840’s to write: ““Nowhere else have free men 
been able to cultivate the seeds of science, or to enjoy its 
practical results as in your free America!” 

Truly, that was a great age in which to be born. And here 
it was that one hundred years ago, at the close of this signifi- 
cant decade, 1849, a child was born, and given the name of 
the then great statesman and leader of the Whig Party, Henry 
Clay—Henry Clay Frick. This lad carried on the usual child- 
hood chores assigned to other boys of his station. He worked 
on the farm during the summer months and attended school 
during the winter months, here in West Overton. Later he 
attended the Mennonite school in near-by Alverton for a 
term; the Classical and Scientific Institute at near-by Mount 
Pleasant; and later, for a term, Otterbein College at Wester- 
ville, Ohio. At Otterbein he scored eight out of a possible nine 
points for high honors. 

His early interest in education seems to have been typical 
of the boys of his age and background, with one or two notable 
exceptions. Either from inheritance or proper parental guid- 
ance, possibly both, he manifested an unusual interest in 
mathematics; and also, as one biographer notes: “He hated 
sloppy writing and messed up figures.” Keep those traits 
in mind as we move into the later years of his life, and see 
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him become on the one hand, a severe critic of sham, of pre- 
tense; on the other hand, a great patron and benefactor of 
the best in the world of art. 

At the age of fourteen he was clerking in his Uncle Chris. 
tian’s store in West Overton; soon he moved to a better job 
in his Uncle Martin Overholt’s “General Emporium,” as the 
big sign read, up at Mount Pleasant. Here he demonstrated 
the same traits; neatness, accuracy, and the performance of 
perfect penmanship. 

He was elected to membership in various groups in the 
Scientific and Classical Institute; became treasurer of one, 
and business manager of another. I think it should be pointed 
out that the near-by settlement of Mount Pleasant at that 
time offered just about the finest environment anyone could 
find in this whole countryside. According to Albert’s History 
of Westmoreland County, the people who settled in and around 
Mount Pleasant were of a richer class than in some other 
sections. They were stronger-handed, took up larger farms, 
and built more sturdy sawmills and gristmills. They intro- 
duced high-grade cattle and improved breeds of sheep and 
hogs. They were settlers of quiet and good habits. They pro- 
gressed wonderfully in the pursuit of agriculture prior to 
the development of minerals and coal mines. A traveler, pass- 
ing through here before the Civil War, would have been im- 
pressed by the large expanse of wheat, corn, oats, and 
meadows, “free from all tare and cockle.” 

Such was the environment in which Henry Clay Frick was 
born and grew up. 

While working in Mount Pleasant he took a very special 
interest in the small library there, and decided it ought to 
have more books. He went from house to house, begging books, 
and carried them by the arm load to the library—here again 
an early omen of his later interest in libraries. He found time 
to read widely, especially books on biography and history. 
The rapid climb of this young man in the many positions 
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he held here in this community, then later in Pittsburgh, 
and on up the ladder to the top of the nation’s great indus- 
trialists—all of this we can read from the biographies that 
have been written, and from various corporation histories. 
I see no point in merely repeating those easily accessible ac- 
counts. 

Rather, I suggest that, as we are assembled here at his 
old ancestral home on this one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, we try to single out those dominant forces that early 
became a part of his life—forces that guided him from boy- 
hood into early manhood, and finally led him to the pinnacle 
of fame in the industrial and cultural history of America. 

First of all, he was born of sturdy ancestors—ancestors 
who for generations were noted for their loyalty, and love 
of country. They were deeply patriotic, and they were de- 
voutly religious. He was reared here in a community noted 
for its sturdy people; men and women of courage, men who 
dared, who dreamed dreams of a greater America, and who 
were determined to help build that greater America. 

I shall not trespass upon the addresses of other speakers 
on this program by enlarging upon Mr. Frick’s successes in 
the industrial and financial worlds. 

Rather, I prefer to leave with you, on this centennial anni- 
versary of his birth, the portrait of a great American. A 
boy, born of stern yet loving parents, reared, schooled, trained, 
disciplined, here in the heart of a thoroughly American com- 
munity. An American boy, who grew up in that stirring period 
of the mid-nineteenth century, and who was fired with an 
enthusiasm and a determination to do big things in a big way. 

The coming of the railroad; the development of industries 
here in Western Pennsylvania, notably at near-by Pittsburgh; 
the opening up of the West; and the march of industry— 
all these stirred his imagination. The Iron Age was giving 
way to the Steel Age. The flaming furnaces of this new In- 
dustrial Revolution had to be fed, not with the customary 
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charcoal or coal, but with a finer fuel called coke. The inven- 
tive genius of this young man envisioned this new approach- 
ing industrial revolution. And it would seem as if he had 
almost been destined, ordained in fact, to step forward and 
become the pioneer of a new epoch in our industrial civili- 
zation. 

Instead of sowing his native fields with seeds of grain and 
reaping the harvest in due season, he turned to those natural 
resources which the God of Creation had deposited under his 
feet. He tapped those rich coal deposits and the layers of lime- 
stone, and gave to America its first inexhaustible supply 
of fine fuel, and at a cost which everyone could afford. It 
was his skill, genius, and dogged perseverance which, more 
than that of any other man, ushered in the Steel Age in our 
nation’s economy. That he succeeded, and achieved greatly, 
is not in my opinion the main lesson in his life story. Trained 
from youth in matters of thrift, frugality, hard work, and 
faith in the future of his country, he simply could not have 
done otherwise than to drive ahead. 

But midst all his mounting successes, he never forgot those 
pictures that were stamped upon his youthful mind here in 
Old Westmoreland. These rolling hills, these sloping valleys, 
spoke words of beauty. The fields of waving grain, the flock- 
ing of birds, the blue mist of yonder mountain ranges—all 
these united to produce one of the greatest patrons of art 
in modern history. And here was this young artist, destined 
in later years to bring together one of the greatest collections 
of the Old Masters of all the ages. 

In later years, when his many duties took him away from 
these local scenes, he never forgot. At one time he asked some 
friends to select the wildest spot in all the territory around 
Pittsburgh, a region of hills and forests, steep, primitive,— 
then he purchased it, and presented it as a gift to the people 
of that thriving, dynamic city. How typical of the man—he 
gave unto others as it had been given unto him. 
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But his gifts went far beyond that. A roll call of his bene- 
factions to colleges, universities, churches, schools, for the 
establishment of scholarships and teacher traveling fellow- 
ships, to Newsboys’ Homes, the Home for Crippled Children, 
the Children’s Aid Society, the Association for the Blind, the 
Tuberculosis Hospital—these and scores and scores of other 
organizations would add up to unbelievable proportions. 

Finally, I would have us remember Mr. Frick, on this the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth, as the highest type 
of a pioneer patriot—in the true meaning of that word. 
Patriotism is born of the soil in which one lives. Probably 
the one nation of all Europe whose patriotism is most deeply 
rooted is that little mountain country of Switzerland. Poets 
down through the ages have sung the praises of that patriotic 
country, with people who for generations have become as 
much a part of her soil as her snow-capped mountains, her 
waterfalls, and her virgin forests. 

The blood of those old Swiss patriots flowed through the 
veins of Henry Clay Frick. And like his ancient ancestors, 
he became as much a part of this community as the good 
earth which he cultivated, or as the seams of coal and lime- 
stone rock which he converted into man’s useful servant. 

Too young to enlist in the Civil War, too old to take up 
arms in World War I, yet he was one of the first to write to 
President Wilson, pledging all-out aid for the cause of vic- 
tory. Although of different political views from President 
Wilson, he wrote: “While I differ from you in politics, I sub- 
scribe without reservation to all you are doing.” President 
Wilson responded personally to that letter, thanking Mr. 
Frick for this generous offer, saying his example “would be 
an inspiration to other loyal Americans in your position.” 

And throughout the war, he worked unceasingly, pouring 
out his great resources in support of all the bond drives, Red 
Cross drives, the Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., the Belgian 
Relief Fund, American Ambulance Hospital Units in France, 
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Disabled French Artists, and dozens of other organizations. 
His only son served in the Air Force, and his only daughter 
volunteered for Red Cross service and sailed for France. 

When the French Mission headed by Marshall Foch and 
Premier Viviani came to the United States following our 
entrance into the war, to seek financial and military aid, 
Mr. Frick graciously offered them the use of his palatial 
New York residence for their headquarters. These are only 
a few of the many wartime activities in which he and his 
family engaged. 

But here again, as in all his other activities, he was merely 
fulfilling those earlier dreams—a desire to serve, and an 
urge to defend the country he loved so much. 

I am reminded here of that dialogue in Hugh Walpole’s 
Eternal City. Durward and his friend are talking about 
patriotism and internationalism: “And do you know Durward, 
as he talked, I saw that Patriotism was at the bottom of every- 
thing. You could talk about internationalism until you were 
blue in the face, but it only began to mean anything when 
you’d learned first what nationalism is;—you can’t really 
love all mankind until you have first learned to love one or 
two people close to you. You can’t love the world as a vast 
democratic state, until you have learned to love your own 
little bit of ground, your own fields, your own river, your 
own church tower.” 

That philosophy symbolizes the simple, genuine, homely 
philosophy of the Henry Clay Frick as I have come to know 
him. He too believed in internationalism—yes. And he be- 
lieved in being a friend to all the world—yes. But deep down 
in his heart, he knew, as Durward knew, you can’t love all 
the world, until you have learned to love your own little bit 
of ground, your own fields, your own rivers, your own home, 
your own church tower. 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
H. C. FRICK COKE COMPANY’ 


C. S. WARDLEY 


HE PLACE of meeting of this afternoon has always in- 

trigued me. My first view of the Overholt homestead 
and the village of West Overton was from the summit of one 
of the surrounding hills. I was about twelve years of age, 
and the impression upon me seemed to be, and really was, 
that of a peaceful atmosphere of rest and contentment. That 
initial impression has remained with me throughout the years. 
To those who are interested, reference to page 53 of the 
Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County, published in 1876 
by the Reading Publishing Company, will provide a very in- 
teresting view of the village. 

It is perhaps a traditional belief that environment has a 
marked effect upon the development of the individual. This 
belief may be open to argument. But, I like to feel that it is 
true. If we may safely accept this premise, then it may be 
said that Henry Clay Frick was fortunate in the place of 
his birth. 

It is not the purpose of this very brief sketch to detail at 
length the progress of Mr. Frick towards early manhood. 
Rather, it is felt that a few brief references to the character 
of the man will illustrate the line of thought and prove in- 
teresting. 

Being a resident of Mount Pleasant, I naturally heard 
many of the traditional stories about Mr. Frick. I recall once 
having talked with one of the members of the Overholt clan 


1An address presented, together with supplementary comments by Mr. Clay F. Lynch, 
at the Frick Centennial meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society, on June 18, 
1949. The interesting remarks of a fourth speaker, Mr. John L. Ruth of Mount Pleasant, 
who recalled “Boyhood Scenes of Mr. Frick,” have not been reduced to writing—and would 
probably have lost no little of their flavor thereby.—Ed. 
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who had been employed in the mercantile establishment of 
Uncle Martin Overholt at a time when Henry Clay Frick 
also was in the employ of the uncle. In response to my request 
for some anecdote concerning Henry Clay Frick, he stated 
that one night after they had swept up the store and put 
the various articles of merchandise in order, they regaled 
themselves with an oyster stew which was cooked over the 
heating stove; and during the course of their conversation, 
Henry Clay made the remark: “I see no reason why I should 
not become a millionaire during my lifetime.” Asked further 
what were some of the outstanding traits of the young man, 
he said: “Well, Henry seemed to be a person inclined some- 
what to indulge in dreams of the future. He had a passion 
for neatness, and exhibited a considerable degree of pride 
in having the merchandise in the store arranged in an attrac- 
tive manner. He was also meticulous in dress and stressed 
the importance of a neat personal appearance.” Later inter- 
views with others elicited like responses, 

It has been a genuine pleasure to me to examine some of 
the personal account books of Mr. Frick, pertaining to his 
early business career; to note the extremely neat and pains- 
taking manner in which the records were kept; 2nd the de- 
tail in which the transactions were recorded. 

These traits apparently had a very definite asset value at 
a later period, as witnessed by this incident: Early in his 
business career, Mr. Frick applied to Judge Mellon, of the 
T. Mellon & Sons Bank, for a business loan of ten thousand 
dollars. The judge was a trifle hesitant about loaning what, 
in those days, might be considered a substantial sum, to a 
person so youthful, and consequently limited as to business 
experience. But Judge Mellon, in order to make sure that no 
error of judgment was made, decided to obtain some further 
information concerning the applicant. For that purpose, he 
asked a business associate, Mr. J. B. Corey, to make an in- 
vestigation for him. Mr. Frick, at the time, maintained bache- 
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jor quarters in one of his company houses, and Mr. Corey 
arriving on the scene, gained access to Mr. Frick’s living 
quarters without the knowledge of Mr. Frick, and later re- 
ported to Judge Mellon that Mr. Frick was a person of meticu- 
lous habits, and, in his opinion, a worthy risk. It is needless 
to add that Judge Mellon’s decision to make the loan was a 
wise one, as events of succeeding years demonstrated. 

All of this leads to another angle of life, and that is the 
development of character, and how it may serve one. Credit 
has been aptly defined as “man’s confidence in man.” In this 
instance I believe that it can fairly be said that it had a very 
definite and important bearing, for credit played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company. 

To treat this last named subject adequately would require 
resort to the use of a mass of statistics, and voluminous data, 
which, at best, would not prove to be particularly interesting. 
I am disinclined to try your patience by having to listen to 
such a recital. A few brief facts will provide an outline of 
the progress of events. 

Starting from scratch, the earlier partnership of H. C. 
Frick & Company, composed of Mr. Frick and the Ferguson 
brothers, Edmund and Walton, was succeeded by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company in 1882, with outstanding capital stock 
of two million dollars, owned by Mr. Frick and Andrew Car- 
negie and his associates. The subsequent growth of the com- 
pany was steady in the ensuing years to 1901, when the 
United States Steel Corporation was formed .Mr. Frick had 
relinquished active connection with the company several years 
prior to this latter date. During the “growth” period the 
properties had expanded to such an extent that the holdings 
consisted of 40 plants, 40,000 acres of coal lands, and 11,000 
beehive coke ovens, with an annual capacity of 7,000,000 
tons of coke. 
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The interesting fact here, unique and almost without par. 
allel, is that, except as to two plants which were built by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company—aAdelaide, named for Mrs. Frick, 
and Standard No. 2, which in a measure was a replacement 
of the loss by fire of Standard No. 1 shaft—all the other 
plants were acquired by purchase. 

It is not to be assumed or expected that Mr. Frick’s com- 
pany always had at hand the means to acquire these proper- 
ties outright for cash. On the contrary, Mr. Frick’s financial 
standing was such that he could command a high credit 
standing, and sellers were willing to accept credit instruments 
for very substantial amounts, which in turn were subse- 
quently paid off out of the earnings of the properties. So 
that, the recorded investment of $2,000,000, in 1882, had in- 
creased to $21,500,000 in 1901, with a potential value vasily 
greater than that amount. 

In conclusion, we may say that character and integrity, in 
which environment undoubtedly had an important part, were, 
in a very large measure, the factors that made possible the 
development of the enterprise. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENTS BY CLAY F. LYNCH 


Mr. Wardley’s statement to the effect that it was remark- 
able that the H. C. Frick Coke Company expanded to such 
an extent, although it built comparatively few new plants, is 
quite correct. The expansion took place principally through 
the purchase of competing plants. 

I have a letter written by my father, in 1872 or 1873, from 
Broadford, where he was then employed by Frick and Com- 
pany. The letter is written on Frick and Company stationery, 
and in one corner of the letterhead is this notation: ‘‘Mines 
and Ovens at Broadford—Daily Capacity 1000 Bushels.” One 
thousand bushels of coke is equivalent to approximately sixty 
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tons of coal. The records of the H. C. Frick Coke Company 
show that approximately fifty years later, Frick mires had 
a daily capacity of 75,000 tons of coal, and that such tonnage 
was actually produced. 

The first plants owned by the company’s predecessor, Frick 
and Company, a partnership, were a few small plants located 
in the immediate vicinity of Broadford. The first construc- 
tion was undertaken along about 1885 or 1886 when the 
Adelaide Plant, named for Mrs. Frick, was built on the 
Youghiogheny River across from, and below, Broadford. No 
other construction was undertaken by the company until along 
about 1903 or 1904. 

The property of the McClure Coke Company was bought 
in the early 80’s, and although it would not now be considered 
a large transaction, the purchase caused considerable stir at 
that time. The McClure Coke Company was owned by Gilbert 
Rafferty and Charles Donnelly of Pittsburgh, and its plants 
included Lemont, a fair-sized plant located in Fayette County, 
and several small plants located in Westmoreland County, 
one of them in the immediate vicinity of West Overton. The 
Westmoreland County plants included McClure and Painter, 
across the hill from here, and Buckeye, Bessemer, Donnelly, 
and Mayfield, all of which were drift or slope mines. 

Along about 1886 or 1887 the Leisenring property was 
bought. The Leisenrings were successful operators in the 
anthracite district, and they came out here and bought a 
large solid block of coal in the territory between Connells- 
ville and Uniontown. They formed a company called either 
the Connellsville Coal & Iron Company, or the Connellsville 
Coke & Iron Company, I forget which, and proceeded to build 
three 500-oven plants and sink three deep shafts. Leisenring 
No. 2 shaft, which I believe is about 540 feet deep, was the 
deepest shaft sunk in the old basin. 

Up until this time, the larger plants in the district included 
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200 or 300 ovens and some of them contained as few as 20 
or 25 ovens, and all of the mines were drifts, slopes or shal- 
low shafts. Today, even at the prices prevailing in the 1880's, 
such a construction program would be quite ambitious. Just 
about the time that the Leisenrings completed their construc- 
tion program they encountered some financial troubles and 
the property was sold to the H. C. Frick Company. It proved 
to be the backbone of what, at the time of the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, was a magnificent mining 
and coking property. 

I cannot give you in chronological order the numerous 
other purchases that were made before the formation of the 
steel corporation, but some of them are as follows: Mammoth, 
including about 500 ovens, was bought from W. J. Moore, 
of Greensburg; United and Central, each including about 300 
ovens, were bought from the United Coal & Coke Company, 
which was owned by the Coulters, Huffs, and Donohoes of 
Greensburg. Davidson, including about 300 ovens, located 
on the outskirts of Connellsville, was bought from the David- 
son family of Connellsville. Trotter, with about 400 ovens, 
and Leith, with about 300 ovens, were bought from the Chicago 
Blast Furnace interests. Youngstown was bought from a 
man named Stambaugh, who had a small iron or steel plant 
at Youngstown, Ohio. The Stambaugh family has today a large 
interest in the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. A small 
plant located near Fairchance was sold to the company by a 
partnership, Bliss & Marshall, the Marshall of the firm being 
the father of General George C. Marshall. The Schoonmakers, 
of Pittsburgh, sold their interests in several plants, and the 
Standard Mine, which eventually included approximately 
1,000 ovens, was bought from a family named Hutchinson, 
who, I believe, were Philadelphians. 

After the formation of the steel corporation, another and 
a different form of expansion took place. Several of the steel 
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: companies that went into the United States Steel Corporation, 


along with Carnegie Steel Company, owned coke-producing 
subsidiary companies. For instance, John W. Gates’ American 
Steel & Wire Company owned the American Coke Company, 
which owned Gates, Lambert, and Edenborn in Fayette 
County, and in Westmoreland County owned Dorothy and 
Marguerite, and leased Baggaley from the Ralph Baggaley 
Estate of Pittsburgh. The Continental Coke Company, which 
owned the three Continental plants in the vicinity of Union- 
town, was owned, I believe, by the National Tube Company. 
The Illinois Steel Company had two coke-producing companies 
in this district, the Southwest Connellsville Coke Company, 
with four plants in the immediate vicinity of Mount Pleasant, 
and the Eureka Fuel Company, which owned Leckrone, Buf- 
fington, and Footedale in Fayette County. The plants oper- 
ated by these various companies included something in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 ovens, and after the formation of the 
steel corporation, Frick took all of them over. Ronco and 
Bridgeport, coal-producing plants without coke ovens, were 
acquired in the same way. 

After the acquisition of these plants there was a pause for 
afew years in the growth of the Frick company, and then 
began, along about 1904, another period of expansion during 
which new plants were built and more old plants were bought. 
Along about 1904 construction of York Run, Shoaf, and Bit- 
ner, including about 1,000 ovens, was started, and they were 
very fine plants. A couple of years later, construction of 
Phillips, Collier, Dearth, New Wynn, and Ronco ovens was 
started. These plants included 1,500 or 1,600 ovens and were 
the only new machine-drawn plants built by the company. 
Later, Filbert, Ralph, and Palmer were built and these were 
the only plants built by the company without coke ovens. The 
reason for this was the fact that the by-products oven had 
appeared on the scene and the end of the beehive oven was in 
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sight. These new plants were built to develop coal that had 
been bought years before in anticipation of future require. 
ments. In the meantime the property of the Hecla Coke Com- 
pany, including about 1,000 ovens in Westmoreland County, 
was bought from the Thaws of Pittsburgh, and the property 
of the Colonial Coke Company with three plants, including 
about 1,000 ovens, located on Red Stone Creek in Fayette 
County, was bought from the Pittsburgh Coal Company. The 
last purchase was made in the 1920’s when the property of 
the Washington Coal & Coke Company, including approxi- 
mately 1,400 acres of coal and about 1,000 ovens, was bought. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF SMOKE CONTROL’ 


SUMNER B. ELY 


URING man’s long slow development up from savagery 

to his present state of civilization, there are one or 
two very striking events or epochs that must have changed 
his whole method of life and manner of living. 

Probably the most important event in man’s past was when 
he discovered how to light a fire; or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, when he invented a way to produce 
fire. It must have altered his whole outlook on life. It allowed 
him to live in cold countries and to eat foods he could not 
digest before. This event is so far back in the dim past that 
we have no knowledge of how it came about. We do know 
that primitive people have worshiped fire, and even as late 
as Roman times a flame was kept continuously burning in 
certain places. 

Another event that changed man’s mode of living was the 
domestication of animals. This took place long before even 
the origin of the rather dubious legends with which history 
begins. Toward the end of the old stone age, dogs joined 
human society, probably first as scavengers. From what we 
know of primitive societies it is likely that the initiative came 
from the dogs. Man’s existence at this time depended on hunt- 
ing; and the idea of keeping herds of animals with a tribe 
instead of having to hunt them, was an upward step in civil- 
ization. 

A third event has so very recently come into man’s civiliza- 
tion that we are too close to it to realize its full significance. 
It is a very strange thing that in all the ages that man has 
existed on this planet it was only about one hundred and fifty 


‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society on November 23, 1948. Professor 
Ely is superintendent of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Smoke Prevention.—Ed. 
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years ago that he discovered how to build a machine-driven 
tool. In other words, the machine age started and made pos. 
sible the great industrial development we have today. 

This has changed society from top to bottom. The machine 
now supplies the skill, and the old-time skilled artisan has 
been replaced by cheap labor. Only machine-tenders are now 
needed. Labor-saving machinery has produced goods in such 
mass and abundance and so cheaply that all classes have shared 
the benefit. Never before has wealth and comfort been g0 
widespread. It is even possible under such a system that man 
could produce enough armament so that future wars might 
destroy civilization. 

However, this may all be, the mechanical age has come to 
stay and of course has produced a tremendous demand for 
fuel and metals. However, fuel and metals alone could not 
have resulted in making our present industrial age; we had 
to have the power-driven machine tool, the instrument which 
allowed us to fashion and build furnaces that were capabie 
of producing the metals we needed. 

Wood, of course, was man’s first fuel, but as industry de 
veloped he needed hotter fires and fuel that possessed more 
heat per pound. This led to the production of charcoal, for it 
had been found that charcoal was better adapted to industrial 
purposes. Charcoal was obtained by piling wood rather loosely, 
then covering it with earth. It was lighted from the top, burn- 
ing downwards with a limited supply of air, so that the vola- 
tile content of the wood was burned out leaving the carbon 
content in the form of charcoal. This operation produced 
quantities of smoke and dirt. We all know the smoke, soot, 
and grime made by the beehive coke ovens of today. Coke 
making is a similar process using coal instead of wood. 

The word “col” existed in the Old English Language. Coa! 
or black stone as it was sometimes called had been known 
for a long time and now as industry developed coal became 
more and more popular and with industry growing at an ever 
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increasing pace, wood and charcoal were gradually displaced 
by coal. 

There is a record of a complaint against coal smoke in 1257 
made by Queen Eleanor of Henry the Third. By the end of 
the thirteenth century the quantity of coal used in London 
produced smoke enough to annoy the nobles and a royal 
proclamation was issued in 1306 prohibiting artificers from 
using coal in large furnaces. There is a report of the execution 
of one offender, but this seems to have had no effect in 
stopping the smoke. 

Attempts were made to banish the smoke nuisance in 1578 
when brewers near Westminster Palace offered to burn wood 
only in their brewhouses, because Elizabeth “findeth herself 
greatly grieved and annoyed by the taste and smoke of sea- 
cooles.”” 

In 1595 one Thomas Owen proposed to transport low volatile 
and anthracite coal to London from South Wales. Nothing 
appeared to come of this and by 1612 bituminous coal was 
used generally in the houses of the nobility, gentry, and clergy. 

An interesting event in the history of smoke abatement was 
the publication of a book by a citizen of London named John 
Evelyn entitled “Fumifugium.” The title page of this book 
is reproduced here. The book was a brilliant and severe in- 
dictment of the smoke of that day. Evelyn dedicated his book 
to King Charles II and states later in his diary that his 
Majesty was much gratified with it. 

The dedication begins as follows: 


“TO THE KINGS MOST SACRED MAJESTY 


SIR: 

It was one day, as I was Walking in Your MAJESTIES 
Palace at WHITE-HALL, (where I have sometimes the honour 
to refresh myself with the Sight of Your Illustrious Presence, 
which is the Joy of Your Peoples hearts) that a presumptuous 
Smoake issuing from one or two tunnels neer Northumber- 








FUMIFUGIU M: 


OR, 

The Inconvenience of the AER, 
AND 

SMOAKE of LONDON 


DISSIPATED 
TOGETHER 


With some Remepies humbly proposed 
By John Evelyn Esq; 
To His Sacred MAJESTIE, 
AND 


To the PARLIAMENT now Asseinbled. 
Published by His Majesty’s Command. 





Lucret. 1. 5. 
Carbonumque gravis vis, auque odor insinuatur. 
Quam facile in Cerebrum?—— 
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land-house, and not far from Scotland-yard, did so invade 
the Court; that all the Rooms, Galleries, and Places about it 
were filled and infested with it; and that to such a degree, as 
Men could hardly discern one another for the Clowd, and none 
could support, without manifest inconveniency.” 

Evelyn’s desire in writing the book was to get King Charles 
and his Parliament to take some legal action. He writes: 
“I propose therefore, that by an Act of this present Parlia- 
ment, this infernal Nuisance be reformed; enjoyning, that 
all those Works be removed five or six miles distant from 
London below the River of Thames.” 

By “those Works” he refers to “Brewers, Diers, Sope and 
Salt-boylers, Lime-burners, and the like.” He also includes 
in the suggested act that, outside of London in certain coun- 
ties and in certain months, it be forbidden to kindle out- 
door fires for burning wood, heather, broom, etc. Suffice it 
to say that King Charles did nothing about it. 

From that time to the present, many books have been written 
and hundreds of acts passed against smoke. 

During these years there was a torrent of industrial ex- 
pansion, which finally flooded the whole modern world. In- 
dustry had no time to listen to such idealists as John Evelyn. 
With the development of steam power the demand for coal 
was increased to such enormous proportions that we can 
justly say that our present industrial civilization has been 
built on coal. 

Coal was of such cheapness and plenty that until compara- 
tively recent times no attention was paid to its economical 
use; there was an orgy of waste with the result that manu- 
facturing towns and areas were a mass of blackness, grime, 
and squalor. During this time of industrial expansion certain 
sayings or slogans became current. One was: “Where there’s 
muck there’s money.” Another, better known, has persisted, 
and today we often hear that “smoke means prosperity.” 
These only serve to indicate the misconception, lack of under- 
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standing, and ignorance of the real problem of smoke abate. 
ment. 

Hundreds of laws and restrictions have been written against 
smoke over the years, but it is only very recently indeed that 
any reduction in smoke has been brought about. Why have 
all the attempts to curb it been failures? Well, there are a 
good many reasons, but fundamentally the people were nct 
behind it. As in the case of prohibition, a few enthusiasts 
have tried to impose on the general public what it did not 
want. Therefore, to put over a successful smoke campaign, 
we must have the public solidly behind it. 

Let us consider the slogan, “smoke means prosperity.” We 
know that smoke does not mean prosperity. Smoke is waste. 
The same mill operating without smoke will produce the same 
power and use less coal. The correct slogan would be “smoke 
decreases prosperity.” 

If we burn coal and give it enough air so that it burns com- 
pletely, it will burn to carbon dioxide. That is: an atom of 
carbon in the coal will unite with two atoms of oxygen from 
the air. But if we burn the coal and do not supply enough 
air, it will burn to carbon monoxide. That is: the carbon atom 
can unite with only one atom of oxygen. There is not enough 
oxygen to go around. 

Using average values: 

1 pound of coal burning to carbon dioxide evolves 13,000 
heat units. 

1 pound of coal burning to carbon monoxide evolves 4,000 
heat units. 

Loss of heat due to incomplete combustion is 9,000 heat units. 


This shows a theoretical possible loss of 9000/13000—70% 
of the heat. In practice, even with lack of air, coal does not 
burn uniformly and some dioxide will form; but losses of 30%, 
40%, and 50% are very general. 

In Pittsburgh we burn about seven million tons of coal pet 
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year. Instead of 30% or 40% saving, let us suppose that we 
could save merely 5%. This would not seem difficult. You 
would think that almost any fireman with a little care could 
save one shovelful out of twenty. Five per cent of seven mil- 
lion is 350,000 tons saved per year. To visualize this figure, 
remember that the ordinary railroad coal car carries 50 tons. 
This would mean that we would save 7,000 carloads of coal. 

This represents the work of some 300 miners, who would be 
working merely to produce smoke. Furthermore, such a saving 
would release two or three hundred cars to the railroad; and 
then the value of the coal itself is some two million dollars. 
While such figures are impractical and only roughly approxi- 
mate, nevertheless, they do give an indication of the economics 
of smoke loss. 

If we throw a shovelful of fresh coal on a red hot burning 
bed of coal, the shovelful burns completely because there is 
plenty of surrounding air and there will be no smoke. But if 
instead of one shovelful we put on thirty or forty, in other 
words blanket the fire, air now cannot get into this mass 
and carbon monoxide is produced. But there may not be ever 
enough air to form carbon monoxide, and smoke results. 
Smoke is soot, finely divided particles of unburned carbon. 

This is what the ordinary janitor or poor fireman does. He 
comes in the morning, gets the fire started and loads coal into 
the furnace—as much as he can get in; and then does not go 
near it for the rest of the day. Naturally, it smokes all day. 
Here is where the mechanical stoker comes in. It does not 
get tired but feeds a little coal continuously. An expert fire- 
man can make a better showing than the stoker; but he will 
be on his feet all the time, putting a shovelful here and there, 
seeing that the correct amount of air is admitted under the 
grates, that the door is cracked at times to admit overfire air, 
etc. No ordinary fireman will do this. He proposes to put coal 
on in such quantities that he can sit down and rest most of 
the time. 
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It would seem at first thought that we could teach the 
public how to fire and at least in great measure help the domes. 
tic smoke problem. Such educational campaigns have been 
tried again and again and they have all failed. A conspicuous 
example is St. Louis. After long trials and failures results 
were obtained only when they made it foolproof by obliging 
hand-fired furnaces to use smokeless fuel, such as low volatile 
coal, anthracite, gas, processed fuels, etc. 

Smokeless fuels cost a little more, although today we are 
allowing mixtures of anthracite and soft coal that are very 
little more expensive. Smoke abatement cannot be attained 
without some cost and trouble but the results are worth it in 
cleanliness, bright days, better air and the benefits that gs 
with it. 

Pittsburgh, even in its early days, was a smoky place. In 
1804, General Presley Neville wrote a letter complaining of 
the smoke. About 1865, the English novelist Anthony Trollope 
visited Pittsburgh. He wrote: “Pittsburgh is without excep- 
tion the blackest place which I ever saw. When looked down 
on from above the tops of churches are visible and some of 
the larger buildings may be partially traced through the 
thick brown settled smoke. But the city itself is buried in a 
dense cloud.” 

The first legislation was passed in 1869, forbidding the use 
of coal or wood in any locomotive. This ordinance was never 
taken seriously. 

In 1883 natural gas was introduced into Pittsburgh, but by 
1890 the gas was exhausted and coal was back again. Never- 
theless, the gas, because it cleaned the city while it lasted, 
served to stimulate civic interest against smoke and in 1892 
a very lenient ordinance was passed; but was followed by a 
more rigid one in 1895. A lawsuit against it, however, made 
it inoperative. 

So far little had been accomplished; but in 1898 Andrew 
Carnegie asked the Chamber of Commerce to appoint a smoke 
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committee. The result was that a new ordinance was passed 
in 1906 establishing a Smoke Bureau with William H. Rea 
as chief smoke inspector. The opponents of this ordinance 
succeeded in 1911 in having it declared null and void by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The State said it had not 
given its authority and that it was unreasonable. 

However, general agitation against smoke continued and 
this brought forth an elaborate report in 1914. The report was 
made by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, assisted 
by the University of Pittsburgh and others. This resulted in 
the passage of a new ordinance in 1917 with H. B. Meller as 
chief inspector. He was given powers of enforcement; but 
private residences were exempted. 

During the years the 1917 ordinance was enforced, the 
Smoke Bureau made some elaborate studies of air pollution 
and a great deal of valuable data was collected; but not a 
great deal was accomplished in the way of enforcement. Pres- 
sure against the ordinance by industrialists, coal interests, and 
others became so strong that in 1939 they virtually forced the 
city to give up the fight and the Smoke Bureau was abolished. 

Conditions now grew worse and worse and much of what 
had been accomplished was lost. About this time reports be- 
gan to be received of how St. Louis was having wonderful 
success in abating its smoke. Dr. I. Hope Alexander, director 
of Pittsburgh’s Department of Public Health, became in- 
terested not only from a health standpoint, but as a matter 
of civic pride as well, for he really has the welfare of the 
city at heart. He also possesses the knowledge, persistence, and 
energy to carry through what he undertakes. 

He went to St. Louis, returned with a most favorable re- 
port, and induced Mayor Cornelius D. Scully to appoint a 
board of citizens to draw a new ordinance, following the St. 
Louis plan of including private residences. 

The chairman of this board was Councilman A. L. Wolk, 
who since that time has been the chief exponent of smoke 
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abatement in the city council. He has given the Bureau the 
needed support of city authority and his interest and faith 
in smoke abatement is largely responsible for our success, 

Another factor without which we could not have succeeded 
was a strong backing by a citizens’ committee. The Civic 
Club had for a long time a smoke committee of which Mr. 
M. Jay Ream was chairman. Later, Mr. Ream formed the 
United Smoke Council, which is now affiliated with the Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community Development. With his en- 
thusiasm and energy, Mr. Ream was able to interest influential 
citizens, women’s clubs, and other civic-minded organizations. 
The United Smoke Council by lectures, radio talks, newspaper 
publicity, etc., has obtained the backing of the general public. 
A late census taken by a Pittsburgh advertising agency showed 
that 75% were in favor of continuing smoke control. 

The Smoke Bureau is often asked, especially if the weather 
is foggy, what per cent of smoke is in the atmosphere. That 
question cannot be answered. There is no instrument or 
method for separating smoke from fog, dust, sand, tar, fly 
ash and all the other pollution that may be in the air. We 
can, of course, measure the total pollution of dust, plus fly 
ash, plus cinders, etc. but we cannot separate them. 

What proofs then have we that the Smoke Bureau has im- 
proved Pittsburgh? First, we have the testimony of residents, 
especially of housewives, that it is generally cleaner, that the 
air is clearer, fogs whiter, snow remains white longer. Sec- 
ond, the Pittsburgh U. S. Weather Bureau’s records show 
some 65% better visibility. Third, cans left on house tops 
have some 25% less dust fall into them. Fourth, aviators’ 
testimony that they can see the Pittsburgh airport from four 
or five times the distance they used to. 

The present ordinance passed in 1941, was only in partial 
operation during the war but has now been in full effect since 
October 1, 1947. 
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THE FIRST GLASSHOUSE WEST 
OF THE ALLEGHENIES’ 


DOROTHY DANIEL 


master-general under George Washington, was one of 
the nation’s pioneer glassmen. His first glassworks was built 
and began to produce glass in 1795, two years before the 
Gallatin glasshouse at New Geneva, Pennsylvania, was in 
production.” 


} om O’HARA, gentleman, scholar, capitalist, and quarter- 


His Pittsburg Glassworks* was primarily a green glass 
manufactory producing window panes and beer bottles, but 
seme white glass was made by the same company in the Coal 
Hill works between 1800 and 1812. Many pieces were wheel- 
cut in simple flute designs. Thus did James O’Hara become 
one of the most important figures in the early history of the 
American glass industry, for he not only established the first 
glasshouse west of the Alleghenies, he was also the first 
glass manufacturer in America to use coal as fuel for a glass 
furnace. Moreover, his was the first glasshouse in Pittsburgh 
to manufacture white glass and the first to decorate glass by 
wheel-cutting. 

The letters of General O’Hara found among the Denny- 
O’Hara Papers at the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and recordings in deed books of Allegheny County 
furnish important clues to the location of the first O’Hara 
glassworks, built in 1795 in what was then the Reserve Tract. 


‘Dorothy Daniel is the author of Cut and Engraved Glass, 1771-1905 (New York, M. 
Barrows and Company, June, 1950). Material for this article was assembled during the 
research for this first definitive book on one of America’s earliest craft arts.—Ed. 


2Joseph Dane Weeks, Report on the Manufacture of Glass (1883). Weeks gives the date 
for the Gallatin production as 1797. 


*The spelling of Pittsburgh without the final “th” was preferred by General O’Hara, 
who continued the firm name of Pittsburg Glassworks until the time of his death. 
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In a letter to James Morrison, Esq., Lexington, Kentucky, 
dated June 24, 1805, O’Hara wrote: 

I received yours of the 4th—Sanders glass was put up before your’s 
was ordered. There is no doubt of your getting it in the fall. 

Your question on the probable expence of erecting Glassworks may be 
answered correctly. My works you know stand at the Coal pit on the 
river bank. I was engaged one year before we made glass, the first 
bottle (a very ordinary one) cost me 10,000 dollars; this bottle was all 
the blast produced; had the works pulled down, & began in the new 
[location] and continued from 1797 till my disbursements exceeded 
$2,000 dollars. Major Craig gave up his connection in them last year. 
There is no person concerned with me at present, I have not been able 
to reduce the balance due me by this manufactory under 30,000 dollars, 
exclusive of the fee simple property. ... 

My works has not averaged 1,000 dollars worth p[er] month with 
eight blowers perfectly supported. ... 1 wish you success in your Snuff 
manufactory & will furnish you with any quantity of Bottles, pound 
or half pound at one dollar p[er] dozen, each or either. 

In the light of later correspondence both by Isaac Craig 
and James O’Hara it would appear that Craig was not a part- 
ner in the glassworks until the 1797 venture at Coal Hill and 
that the reason for selecting the later site was because of 
the proximity of coal for fuel. The first glassworks in the 
Reserve Tract used wood for fuel. 

Students of early American glass will notice the difference 
between O’Hara’s own statement regarding the cost of the 
first production of glass at the first O’Hara glasshouse (1795) 
and the familiar “glass-house memorandum” found among 
O’Hara’s papers and later quoted in the “Military Journal 
of Major Ebenezer Denny.’* The second notation says: “To- 
day we made the first bottle, at a cost of $30,000.” The larger 
amount refers to the initial investment in the second or the 
Coal Hill glasshouse. 

It was George Thurston who first started the rumor regard- 
ing the first Pittsburgh glasshouse from conversations he 
enjoyed with William McCully, pioneer glassman. And it 
was the same source who, either misunderstanding or misin- 
‘In Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs, vol. 7, pp. 205-492. 
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terpreting Mr. McCully, started a chain of conjecture and 
guesswork that has perplexed students of Pittsburgh glass 
for seventy-five years. He wrote: 


In 1795 there was a small window glass factory of eight pots estab- 
lished on the west side of the Monongahela river and known as “Scotts,” 
which made three boxes at a blowing, using wood for fuel. This is by 
some disputed; but it was stated as a historic fact to the writer, thirty 
years ago, by William McCully, the founder of the present firm of Wm. 
McCully & Co., who was a practical glassblower and learned his trade 
in the glass house of General O’Hara. There was no confusion as to 
the fact or date, Mr. McCully being then a comparative young man, and 
was very decided in his statement. . . . The location of General O’Hara’s 
glass house was near that of the “Scott” works—of McCully’s recollec- 
tion—which, with the fact that the O’Hara works was an eight pot 
furnace, and also is on record as producing “three boxes at a blowing,” 
has given the impression that they were identical.5 


Thurston, who was Pittsburgh’s most prolific historian 
during the last half of the nineteenth century, was not sure 
of the location of “Scotts” in 1886 when he wrote the above 
reference to the Scott’s placing it on the “west side of the 
Monongahela.” When he wrote Allegheny County’s Hundred 
Years in 1888, he identified its location in what was then 
called Manchester, as follows: “Mr. Joseph Eichbaum, of 
Eichbaum & Co., stationers, a grandson of the Peter Wm. 
Eichbaum whom Messrs. O’Hara and Craig brought from 
Philadelphia to manage their glass house business in 1797, 
says that his grandfather often pointed out to him as the 
site of the first glass house, a point where the Marine Hospital 
now stands . . . There was a glass house there commonly 
mentioned as built by Denny & Beelen in 1802.’ 

A careful search of the old deed books and early lot plans 
of Allegheny County reveals the fact that the site of the Ohio 
Glass Company (1800), sometimes called the Denny and 
Beelen works, sometimes called “Scotts,” was on the next lot 


‘George H. Thurston, Pittsburgh’s Progress, Industries and Resources, 102 (Pittsburgh, 
1886). 


*Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 180 (Pittsburgh, 1888). 
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to the one owned by James O’Hara and on which he built 
his first glasshouse in 1795. 

Reconstructing the sequence of events from public docu- 
ments and private letters, the early history of the glass indus- 
try in Pittsburgh progressed in the following order. 

James O’Hara was engaged in the manufacture of porter 
in the village of Pittsburgh, which then numbered some 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. In 1790 O’Hara bought from 
Alexander Fowler a tract of ten lots in what was then the 
Reserve Tract along the Ohio River beyond the village of 
Allegheny.’ 

In 1795 O’Hara erected a wooden structure on one of these 
lots which ran down to the Ohio River, for the purpose of 
making window glass but more especially to manufacture 
bottles for his brewery. The bottle business was unsuccessful, 
but he continued making window glass for several months. 
Then he concluded that the trouble with the bottle manufac- 
ture was insufficient heat for his furnace, and he took steps, 
with the help of Isaac Craig, to build a new and better glass- 
works on the west side of the Monongahela River at the foot 
of Coal Hill. Craig and O’Hara made overtures to Peter Wil- 
liam Eichbaum in Philadelphia in 1796. The new glasshouse 
began the successful production of both window glass and 
bottles in 1797 with Eichbaum as manager, and Frederick 
Wentz (also written Wendt and Wendtz) as superintendent. 

In May, 1799, Doctor Hugh Scott bought from one Joseph 
Tidball a number of lots along the Ohio River adjacent to 
the first-mentioned O’Hara property.* He organized a glass- 
works which was called the Ohio Glass Company. A number 
of prominent men were involved in the venture, among them, 
Brigadier General James Wilkinson, Lieutenant Colonel John 
Francis Hamtranck, John Lewis De Razilly, and John Wilkins, 
Jr. Denny and Beelen, merchants, acted as agents for the 

7Allegheny County Archives, Deed Book 2, p. 127. 
SAllegheny County Archives, Deed Book 9, p. 27. 
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company and advanced money on several occasions, at one 
time the not inconsiderable sum for those days of $2,077.58.” 

The Ohio Glass Company began producing glass in 1800 
on property adjacent to the lot on which the first O’Hara 
glassworks stood. Hence the confusion regarding William 
McCully’s statement. McCully always said that the O’Hara 
glassworks was first in Pittsburgh; he was emphatic about 
the date, 1795; and he referred to the location as being “near 
that of Scott’s.”2° He was an eyewitness to these facts and 
may have been apprenticed at the first glassworks in 1795. 

In a footnote to his report, Weeks says: “Mr. Mark Watson, 
Mr. McCully’s son-in-law and his successor in business, au- 
thorizes the statement that in their many conversations on 
the subject Mr. McCully always spoke of the Craig-O’Hara 
house as the first. Mr. Isaac Craig also states that, as early 
as 1845, Mr. McCully told him that the Craig and O’Hara 
works was the first.” It was obviously never McCully’s inten- 
tion to imply that there was a glasshouse before the O’Hara 
glassworks but rather to stress the fact that O’Hara’s first 
venture was begun in 1795 at the location next to Scott’s on 
the Ohio River. 

Eichbaum came to Pittsburgh in 1797 to establish residence, 
but he had been a guest of the Pittsburg Glassworks partners 
prior to his moving his family west. His testimony is again 
that the O’Hara glassworks was the first west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and he pointed out the location of the first 
glasshouse as on the location of the Marine Hospital which, 
in 1856-1888, stood on the exact site of the O’Hara and Scott 
river lots at a point just off the tip of Brunot’s Island, the 
name of the location having been first, the Reserve Tract, 
and later, Manchester. 

Craig was probably not associated with O’Hara as a partner 
in the Pittsburg Glassworks until 1796, at which time he 

"Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 180. 

Weeks, Report on the Manufacture of Glass. 
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wrote to Eichbaum, then superintendent of the Schuylkill 
Glassworks in Philadelphia, in part, as follows: 


Neither Col. O’Hara nor myself have altered our minds but are still 
determined to prosecute the business we proposed to you. We mentioned 
to you formerly and we are still of the same mind viz. that we wish to 
enter into an engagement with you on liberal principles—and such gen. 
erous terms that it might be your interest to become a partner in the 
business. But as Col. O’Hara is now and will be absent a few days | 
cannot with precision point out all the conditions of our intended agree- 
ment. ... Should you determine on this journey immediately your most 
comfortable manner of traveling will be to take a stage from Philadelphia 
to Shippensburg at which place on your application to Capt. Wm. Rippey 
and shewing him this letter, he will furnish you with a horse on my 
account to enable you to proceed on your journey to this place. 


O’Hara was away from Pittsburgh on government business 
most of the time during the next six years, and Craig tried 
to keep an eye on the glassworks. Eichbaum, who had been 
highly recommended as a glassmaker, was in reality a glass 
cutter by profession. Moreover, he was a Continental gentle 
man of great refinement who was used to the courts of kings 
and princes and he found adjustment to the frontier means 
and methods difficult. Wentz was employed as a practical 
operating foreman and at length Eichbaum and Wentz leased 
the glasshouse from Craig and O’Hara to operate on a per- 
centage basis with a minimum rent guarantee to the owners. 
There is no evidence that O’Hara or Craig ever “fell out’ 
with Eichbaum, but Wentz they mistrusted from the first. 
He had been recommended to Eichbaum by Frederick Amelung 
who had brought Wentz to America as one of the first work- 
men for the New Bremen glassworks. Wentz, however, proved 
a source of worry and discontent from the first day of his 
employment. The leasing of the works to Eichbaum and 
Wentz in December, 1798, was undoubtedly an effort on the 
part of the owners either to satisfy Wentz or to give Eichbaum 
a feeling of full authority. Craig’s letters to his partner 


11This and all other letters of Craig quoted below are to be found among the Craig 
Papers at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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during this time indicate that he kept an alert eye on the 
operation of the glass manufactory, for in August, 1799, he 
wrote to O’Hara in Washington regarding the difficulty of 
obtaining clay and adds: “We have lately discovered sand- 
stone of superior quality to that from French Creek within 
12 miles of Pittsburgh on the Allegheny but no clay has yet 
appeared.” 

In October, 1799, Craig wrote to O’Hara, who was still in 
Washington, in part, as follows: 

I have to observe that I am apprehensive of the Glass Manufactory 
will not go on well the ensuing year, under the direction of Eichbaum, 
or any of the people now engaged as his partners—I find that an im- 
placable enmity exists between Eichbaum and Wentz—and that the 
latter has attached Phillis and Smith to him in such a manner that the 
former is treated with very little respect—they say that Eichbaum is 


not capable of superintending that business and they are not disposed 
to rent the works another year. 


It is interesting to note that in the same letter Craig called 
attention to the fact that Johnston’s Glassworks was that year 
in full operation in Maryland, for he wrote: 

Phillis assures me that Lewis Repart who now has the direction of 
Johnston’s Glassworks in Maryland would gladly accept of an invitation 
to Pittsburg, he was here some time in the summer assisting Phillis 
and Wentz. I presume you will recollect seeing him, he has two Brothers 
also Glass blowers who are now at Albany, but who will also come to 
Pittsburg if wanted, and Phillis assures me that Repart is so much 
esteemed by the Glass-Blowers generally that he can bring with him any 
workmen he pleases. 

George, Jacob, and Lewis Reppert were originally employed 
by John Frederick Amelung in Fredericktown, Maryland, 
where they knew Frederick Wentz. The Johnston works is 
located by Craig as “near Frederick-town.” The fortunes of 
the Pittsburg Glassworks might have taken a different turn 
had any of the Repperts located in Pittsburgh, for these men 
were all skilled, talented, and practical glassmen, but an op- 
portunity presented itself in Maryland that they could not 
afford to ignore. Frederick Amelung, son of John Frederick 
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Amelung, Sr., built a glasshouse under the name of Frederick 
M. Amelung and Company in the year 1799. This company 
which is sometimes called the Federal Hill Works, was largely 
financed by Alexander Furnival, Frederick Amelung’s father- 
in-law. George and Jacob Reppert came back to Maryland 
from Albany, New York, and Lewis joined his brothers. 

In 1800 Eichbaum retired from the Pittsburg Glassworks 
and opened a public house of entertainment “At the Sign of 
the Indian Queen,” where he also conducted a small cutting 
shop. Craig then took over the management with Wentz as 
superintendent. At this time, in addition to window glass, 
the manufactory was turning out large bottles and jars as 
well as drinking glasses. Craig was in correspondence with 
a Philadelphia broker who had promised to interest one of 
the proprietors of the Boston glass manufactory in coming 
west and taking over the Pittsburg Glassworks. But the 
man would not come. O’Hara meanwhile was busy in Wash- 
ington and through his quartermaster service secured a con- 
tract from the Commissioners of the City of Washington for 
window glass. The partners were jubilant over the order and 
arrangements were made to manufacture the glass immedi- 
ately, but after several false starts Wentz and Phillis blew 
the glass only to have it warp in annealing and Craig was 
forced to write his partner that the glass could not be 
delivered. 

In August, 1800, the Pittsburg Glassworks was operating 
under lease to Wentz and Company, but Craig and O’Hara 
were still hoping to find a superintendent for their manv- 
factory. Craig wrote to O’Hara: 


Some few weeks ago a Mr. William Price, immediately from London, 
seeing our advertisement in Philadelphia wrete Mr. Smiley that he pro- 
fessed making White glass, and would come to Pittsburg, provided he 
could be employed. ... Mr. Smiley having communicated the letter to 
Doctor Scott, who together with Mr. Beelen, wrote pressingly to Mr. 
Price offering him encouragement to come to the works. He has how- 
ever, arrived and offered his services to us in preference. He has 
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offered to shew us a specimen of his abilities without any charge. ... 
In consequence of this liberal offer Mrs. O’Hara and I sent for Mr. Wentz 
and agreed with him for the use of one pot and assistance to make the 
experiment ... of the result of which you will be informed. I find that 
the Doctor and Beelen are greatly mortified that Price has not engaged 
with them. 

With the discovery of what was supposed to be fine glass 
sand along the Allegheny River, and the employment of Wil- 
liam Price, O’Hara saw the beginning of his dreams for 
making white glass come true. In September, 1800, his son 
Philip was sent off with a letter to Aaron Aimes, Funks 
Tavern on Franklin Road, saying: “Beg of you immediately 
to prepare about one hundred pound of Pearl Ash and you 
are to observe that it is to be refined in the best manner, so 
that it may be perfectly pure as it is to be applied in the 
composition of Chrystal Glass by a man immediately from 
London, and who is unable to make his first experiment until 
he receives a quantity of your Pearl ash.” 

So it was that the first white glass to be manufactured west 
of the Allegheny Mountains was made experimentally by Wil- 
liam Price at the Pittsburg Glassworks on October 29, 1800. 
Craig, co-proprietor of the glasshouse, wrote to his partner 
0’Hara in Washington: “ By Sergeant Cook I have sent you 
aspecimen of glass made by Mr. William Price.” 

For a time Craig seemed as enthusiastic as his partner 
over the prospects of manufacturing white lead glass in Pitts- 
burgh. He wrote to O’Hara in Washington: 

Sir: Mrs. O’Hara has shewn me that part of your letter respecting 
Mr. Price, the Glass manufacturer who in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of employing him to advantage at our present furnace had deter- 
mined to return to Philadelphia and endeavor to obtain employment in 
the Brass founding business, which he says he understands. He had 
agreed to enter into an obligation previous to his departure not to engage 
in any Glass works until we had determined either to employ him in 
that business or finally decline it ... He assures me that he can procure 
several White Glass blowers—particularly two from the glass works 


near Woodbury]? and that from Philadelphia he will write for some 
“Carpenter and Heston’s lead glassworks at Glassboro, New Jersey. 
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approved workmen to London. He is now making an estimate of articles 
to be procured in order to carrying on that business he is also to make 
a draft of the buildings and apparatus necessary I believe it will be 
prudent still for him to pursue the plan he has proposed. 

But the major’s interest in white glass cooled quickly when 
he discovered that an additional investment would be neces- 
sary to build a new furnace. On November 17, 1800, he sent 
Price off to the City of Washington to see O’Hara with the 
following letter: 

Dear Sir: This will be handed you by Mr. William Price, the Glass- 
maker. .. . He has satisfied me as well as others that his abilities in 
the White Glass manufactory is equal to his professions. I had enter- 
tained some hopes that a part of our present Glass house and furnace 
might have been appropriated to his business but he says it is imprac- 
ticable to carry on the White and Green glass founding in the same fire, 
but says a building and apparatus suitable for his purpose can be erected 
for 600D. . . . Notwithstanding I have a high opinion of Mr. Price and 
the success of such a manufactory, yet you will not be surprised that 
I feel great reluctance to engage in further expensive buildings &. I do 
not however make this observation to discourage you who have every- 
thing in your power. 

O’Hara was not discouraged by the reluctance of his partner 
and he made an agreement with Craig, on April 30, 1801, 
whereby three-eighths of the business was to belong to Craig, 
O’Hara retaining the other five-eighths. Craig’s minority in 
the business, including real estate, the glassworks, other build- 
ings, tools, and stock on hand, was valued at $11,539.24.** In 
September, 1804, at the time of the dissolution of the partner- 
ship, the balance sheet shows that Craig’s interest had grown 
to a value of $13,034.80, and the company was producing, 
under lease to F. Wendt and Company, porter and claret 
bottles, gallon bottles, half gallon bottles, quart bottles, jars, 
flasks, pint flasks, gallon pitchers, and apothecary jars.“ 

Price obtained glass sand from Connellsville, Pennsylvania, 
on the lands of Valentine Sieriest on Jacobs Creek, and brought 
it down to Pitttsburgh in keel boats. White glass was still 


13In Denny-O’Hara Papers, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
4In Craig Papers, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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pretty much in the experimental stage, but Pittsburgh’s first 
industry, the glass business, was booming and competition 
was keen. The Frenchman named La Fleur (sometimes writ- 
ten Falure) was employed by Doctor Scott (Denny and 
Beelen) at the Ohio Glass Works, and glassware was going 
down the river by the boat load, when Edward Ensell arrived 
on the scene. 

Inasmuch as Edward Ensell later became one of the most 
important of our early glass men, the letter which introduces 
him to the industry is pertinent. In March, 1801, Craig wrote 
to O’Hara: 


Dear Sir: Mr. John Wrenshall some time ago, shewed me a letter 
from a Mr. Edward Ensall [Ensell] then in New York and just arrived 
from England with his family. This man, Mr. Wrenshall says, he has 
long been acquainted with, and knows him to be a compleat glass manu- 
facturer—and that he had been owner of a Glass House near Birmingham 
at which he had carried on the manufacture both in wirdow and white 
glass—but that wishing to make a better establishment for his family 
he had disposed of his property in England with a view of entering 
into his former business in this country. Mr. Wrenshall also says that 
he may be depended on of good morals and would be an acquisition to 
our works. I told Mr. Wrenshall that unless this friend Ensall under- 
stood the German manner of making window glass, I was apprehensive 
he could not be useful, and order to obtain the necessary information 
I directed Mr. Wrenshall in his letter to Ensall to send several queries 
with respect to his knowledge in his profession to all of which he has 
returned satisfactory answer and in particular, that when a young man, 
he wrought at the only glassworks in England, that manufacture window 
glass in the German way viz—blowing cylinders and flatting. 

Upon the whole I am satisfied the man could be found useful at our 
works, at the expiration of Wentz and Company time which will shortly 
expire.—I. 

P.S. The Ohio Glassworks have stopped and it is said have dismissed 
all their hands. 


Upon receipt of Craig’s letter Edward Ensell, later a part- 
ner with Benjamin Bakewell (1807), wrote to the partners 
in the Pittsburg Glassworks: 

As te flint glass I can make blue, black, white, and amber and many 


other colors. If needful as to English workmen many of them promised 
me to come when I should send for them to constant employ and good 
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wages. The gentlemen wish to know the expence of a furnace. I should 
expect their furnace might do for the present if it be in good condition, 
that would want some other conveniences which would not be very costly 
if fire clay and bricks are handy or stone. I should expect that a general 
trade would do very well such as you mention, bottles, window glass, 
tumblers, decanters, and many other sorts of the flint glass line—if 
the gentlemen wish to extend the business the situation seems a good 
one. I would have no objection to superintend the work or anything that 
lies in my power if we agree, the sooner the gentlemen make up their 
minds the better as I have others and wish to be settled. 

Please say ... what price ... pint, one half pint, one quarter pint 
and punch tumblers sell retail and two pint and one pint decanter and 
wine glasses—but I fear you will think me troublesome—with every 
sentiment of respect I remain your most humble servant. Please to 
wright as soon conveniant and direct for Edward Ensell.15 


Ensell came to Pittsburgh at the request of O’Hara, but 
how long he was associated with the Pittsburg Glassworks 
is not certain. He had already taken steps to build a glass- 
works with the two Thomas Coopers in 1806 and O’Hara does 
not mention Ensell in his own correspondence after 1805. By 
this time Craig had sold out to O’Hara, and that doughty 
Irishman had assumed complete control of his glass business. 
He was now fifty-one years old, a retired general in the 
United States Army, a friend and confidant of the late George 
Washington, a frequent visitor at Monticello and a nationally 
known public figure. His glassworks not only occupied most 
of his time, it tried his patience. Writing again to James 
Morrison, Esq., Lexington, Kentucky, on April 19, 1805, he 
explained: “Your suspicion respecting your glass was wrong. 
It was duly ordered & reported to be on hand, but find that 
owing to the perfidy of Price, my Superintendent & Wendi 
the foreman-maker in plotting to abandon the works, the 
large size glass is not made, nor do I expect it can be made 
before Septembr.” 

Meanwhile Frederick M. Amelung’s glassworks had failed 
in Maryland and he had assigned what was left of it to the 
Reppert brothers to salvage. O’Hara was pleased to believe 


15In Craig Papers, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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that Amelung, son of the distinguished old glassmaker of 
Fredericktown, might come to superintend the Pittsburg 
Glassworks, and on April 19, 1805, he addressed Amelung at 
Baltimore, in part, as follows: 


Dear Sir: Presuming that your situation at Baltimore is such as 
would not justify your coming to settle in this country for any present 
prospect, I take this method to consult you on the mode that would 
be best for having a few good sober Glass blowers employed for my 
work, at this place, being tired & disgusted with some of those I have 
been pestered with for years past. Fred K. Wendt, ignorant, obstinate 
& seditious is gone off down this river. I do not know where and has 
taken three others with him, still more ignorant than himself. My 
works are now clear of all incumbrances in that way, & ready to com- 
mence in the new. 

Now I wish to know candidly your mind on this subject, whether 
you have any desire of your own to see this place with a few good 
hands, or whether you will engage to send me on four or five such as 
you can recommend, for which you shall have ample compensation for 
your trouble. ... 

I wish to hear from you soon to know your proposals in either of 
these Cases. ... 

P.S. The Glassworks are now in my own hands, 


Amelung flirted with the idea of coming to Pittsburgh, and 
on May 26 O’Hara wrote to him again: 


There is no person concerned with me in any respect. I have a large 
stock of materials on hand, and the tools complete; a Horse mill for 
pounding. Potash Works and Smith’s Shop, all on the ground belonging 
to the works in operation. Coal & Wood are now laying in for the 
winter. The pots are in hand, fifty will be finished by Falleur in a 
few days. . . .16 

The last fire continued very good eight months, the benches of our 
sandstone remained unimpaired, but the perfidy and sullen ignorance 
of Wendt, who always had a mutiny on the fire’s going out, rendered 
it necessary to stop. I have been often compelled to dismiss Wendt on 
account of his mutinous natural disposition, and was induced to employ 
him by intercessions of connections that did not know him. He wishes 
to lease the works, or have a salary by the year: my knowledge of his 
dishonesty and ignorance forbade either. I have continued old Filius 
out of charity!7. . . . Two White Glassmakers will be acceptable. We 


This was La Fleur, the former superintendent of the Ohio Glassworks, who was 
drowned soon after this letter was written while fording the river in front of the O’Hara 
glassworks—John E. Parke, Recollections of Seventy Years, 198 (Boston, 1886). 

“The same Phillis mentioned in the Craig letter of October, 1799. 
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have tried this in the same furnace with the Window Glass with perfect 
success; the blowers were both Englishmen so dissipated, that they 
became a great nuisance. 


So Amelung moved to Pittsburgh and became a leader in 
Pittsburgh society. He belonged to the musical clubs and 
entertained with a lavish hand at his lodgings, but he was 
a great disappointment to O’Hara, who discovered that the 
young man had all oi his father’s charm and none of the old 
gentleman’s ability as a gicsssmaker. Amelung stayed in Pitts- 
burgh for several years, making extended trips back to Balti- 
more, during which times O’dara would write to him in 
exasperation, as on January 18, 1806, when he wrote: 


Charles Haines having forfeited all claim to indulgence, by his con- 
stant practice of getting drunk, and neglecting his business to the great 
loss and disgrace of the works he is discharged from my employ, and 
Joseph Felius will take his pot, till further orders. Boehl has also, after 
many repeated abuses of his duty in being drunk in the composition 
room, become unworthy of any confidence, and is to be immediately 
discharged from this employ. 


Although O’Hara’s relations with Amelung were not too 
happy it was during the Amelung period of supervision at 
the Pittsburg Glassworks that white glass was made com- 
mercially. In a letter to Terence Campbell, tavern keeper at 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, O’Hara wrote on March 14, 1806: 


Your Hollow Ware could not be sent, orders in this way require a 
little time. I do not make white glass yet in quantity. I will send you 
a package of small articles by first opportunity, the ware is better than 
the imported, the colour & quality is the same as the window glass. 
I shall make whiter in the course of the summer. I am pleased with 
your giving my glass a trial at Chambersburgh & wish you to inform 
your brother of the optional prices, they will be the same at his House 
only adding the difference of carriage from Bedford to Chambersburgh 
which will be a trifle. 

I am prepared to furnish you with any quantity you will please to 
order on a few days notice for packing. 


Following is the invoice, dated April 1, for Campbell’s sub- 
sequent order: 
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5 dozen pint tumblers at 167c 8.35 
20 do % pint do 100 20 — 
20 do pint Flasks 120 24— 
10 do quart Bottles 160 16 — 
2 do % pint decanters 150 3— 
1 do quart do 300 3— 
1 do pint do 200 2— 
packages --- $ 197 
78.32 


It was during this period, 1800-1812, that such white glass 
as is traceable to the O’Hara works was manufactured. The two 
champagne glasses in the Denny collection are probably from 
the first or experimental years, 1800-1806. The chandelier, 
which is either the original or a duplicate of the six-branch 
chandelier from Kerr’s Tavern (1804), was cut by Eichbaum 
from O’Hara glass and assembled by him on a frame made 
by William Price. 

The celery vase in the Denny collection may be one of the 
experimental pieces made by Price in 1800. It is cut in flutes 
but the most unusual characteristic of this piece is the fact 
that the top has been cut from the over-blow after annealing. 
Thus the top rim is a rough and unfinished cutting showing 
chipping. The color of the three Denny pieces grays down in 
the thick portions. 

On April 29, 1810, O’Hara wrote to his brother-in-law, 
Joseph Carson in Philadelphia: 


Enclosed you will have Fredk M. Amelungs note, due on the 28th of 
Octr 1804, for $100. . . . Amelung manages the glass works down the 
Delaware, he is employed in endeavors to get my glass blowers to 
desert my works. I wish you could get me two or three of his best, 
mine receive commonly one hundred $ pr month for their work... . You 
mention the probability of a person coming out here—who is capable 
of improving the method of Glass-making, it would afford me great 
pleasure to see such a person here, I intend to finish a large white work, 
which has been suspended for the want of hands. 


This white glassworks did go into operation in August, 
1810, O’Hara having written again to his brother-in-law, on 
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the twentieth, directing him to advance the following persons 
thirty dollars each for traveling money: Francis Wolf of 
Port Elizabeth, with a wife and one child; Jacob and Fred- 
erick Stanger, cousins; Randolph Button, with a wife and one 
child; John Bolton of “Kingsington”; and Lewis Ferdinand, 
with a wife and one child. “It will not suit,” wrote O’Hara, 
“to engage any with large families, having upwards of one 
hundred at the works, and they breed like minks.” 

At last O’Hara was to find the completion of his dream 
to make fine lead glass of good quality. He was in production 
during the winter of 1810-1811 and perhaps until the follow- 
ing year. But he had waited too long: Edward Ensell and 
the Coopers were producing white glass of good quality in 
1807; George Robinson was making good white glass at his 
glasshouse on Water Street in Pittsburgh; and Benjamin 
Bakewell had just built a new and extensive cone-type fur- 
nace for making white lead glass. Moreover, O’Hara’s health 
began to fail in 1812 and he was forced to turn over much of 
the business to younger associates. Among his apprentices 
was young Charles Imson (later spelled Ihmsen), in whom 
O’Hara had great confidence and faith, and who eventuaily 
became one of Pittsburgh’s most distinguished glass men. 
That the latter admired the old glass pioneer is reflected in 
his letter of July 31, 1812, to Adolph Everhart, glassblower, 
Baltimore: 

You will receive the One fifth of every article you make, besides Two 
hundred Dollars a year, a house furnished you and fuel on your agreeing 
for One Year. The One fifth of what I make a month ar.ounts to on 
an average to One hundred and forty Dollars, if the’above terms will 
suit you I shall be very happy to see you in this place, from my knowl- 
edge of Mr. O’Hara’s disposition I am certain you will continue to agree 
a long time.18 

By 1816 the second white glass furnace was turned back 
to green under an agreement with Benjamin Page of Bake- 
well, Page and Bakewell Company. Page was out on selling 
148Denny-O’Hara Papers. 
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trips through the west and O’Hara agreed to withdraw en- 
tirely from the white glass business—that is the manufacture 
of tumblers, decanters, jars, or other glassware made of glass 
containing lead—in return for which Page would attend to 
the sale of O’Hara bottles and window glass down the Ohio 
River in the western territory. Page also made collections 
for O’Hara. 

But the general’s health was failing fast. During the sum- 
mer of 1818 he turned the management of the business over 
to Dennis 8. Scully and to Harmar Denny, a son-in-law. On 
November 10, 1819, he gave Denny a power of attorney to 
facilitate the operation of the glasshouse and other industrial 
operations.!® 

General O’Hara died on December 21, 1819, at his home on 
the bank of the Monongahela River. There is no evidence 
that he was ever under obligation to any other man, spe- 
cifically James Ross, as is sometimes stated. O’Hara owned 
large tracts of land in the western territory and in Pittsburgh; 
he was one of the first bankers of the west, a capitalist, and 
an industrialist, but his first love, after his love of his adopted 
country, was his Pittsburg Glassworks. 

Neither Scully nor Denny had any knowledge of the glass 
business, and soon after O’Hara’s death the pioneer glass- 
works was leased and finally sold to Frederick Lorenz, who 
continued making window glass and bottles at the old works 
for many years. 

Allegheny County Archives, Deed Book 27, p. 96. 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE: 
THE “DIRECT PRIMARY” OF 1792 


PHILIP MARSH 


NTERESTED in throwing the choice of Congressional candi- 

dates wide open—beyond the power of conferences and 
correspondence committees—in 1792, Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge advocated the publication of tickets from which voters 
might choose in a sort of direct primary.’ Following his 
suggestion, numerous lists of proposed candidates appeared 
in the Philadelphia newspapers in August and September, 
1792. 

A natural result of his proposal was that his own name 
should be proposed, as it was, August 18, and published in 
Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser on August 25. Brackenridge pre- 
ferred, however, to remain outside the competition, and so 
wrote to the editor. His letter appeared in the Advertiser for 
September 15, again presenting (as he had done on August 1) 
his arguments against the selection of candidates by confer- 
ence and correspondence committees, as productive of fac- 
tion, partiality, and unrepresentative choices: 


Mr. Claypoole, 

I FEEL with great sensibility the honor done me by the meeting in 
Montgomery county, of the 18th of August, in placing me in a ticket 
which I think so respectable for our representation in Congress; and 
I thank the meeting for the compliment; but would wish the matter 
to rest here, and that no gentleman may throw away his vote with my 
name at present, as I know it would not have a general currency. The 
fact is I could not be elected if I would; but I would not if I could; 
and therefore on two principles, that of a disinclination to serve, and 


“Hugh Henry Brackenridge: More Essays in the National Gazette,”” Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, September-December, 1946. His essay was “On the appoint- 
ment of Conferees and Correspondents for the forming of a Ticket for Members of Congress, 
&c.,"" National Gazette, August 1, 1792. 
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that of good policy in saving myself from the affront of a partial 
support, I would withdraw my name from the public; not using the cant 
of saying I am not fit for the appointment; but because it is not 
fit for me. 

I approve the mode of publishing tickets either proposed by indi- 
viduals, or a number of inhabitants convened in a city, village, or 
district; and I think it the duty of every person who may as unex- 
pectedly as I have, in the present instance, see his name brought for- 
ward, to signify his declining to have it used, however few the votes 
may be which he may suppose would be lost by the use of it. It is but 
civility, and good manners to the persons who suggested it. 

I am a friend to a state election in opposition to districts; because 
the public in this case, has more at command the abilities and patriotism 
of its members, to take them where she [sic] can find them, and the 
members when chosen must have less local and partial attachments; 
but standing on the broad basis of the republic, have no temptations 
to swerve from its general interest. But I assert that conferences and 
correspondencies such as are agitated, will produce faction, and terminate 
in district elections as before. The fair and plain way, is the publica- 
tions of the tickets in the gazettes, and let the people take their choice 
of the whole or a part of any tickets. 

I find myself addressed at this moment by the Hon. Thomas M’Kean, 
and others, as a committee of correspondence, inviting me to send for- 
ward the names of such in our county as are qualified, &c. They ought 
to have begun with an example of frankness, and told me whom they 
think qualified, &c. in their quarter. They do not know, perhaps, or 
would not take upon them so delicate a task, between gentlemen that 
are candidates, as to say who are best qualified or most popular. What 
is the object of voting by ballot, but the giving an opportunity of exer- 
cising your choice without wounding the feelings of others, on your 
own men of the best principles and most sense, [who] have the finest 
feelings and most delicacy; and I will venture to say will not hastily 
expose their sentiments to any committee of correspondence whatever. 


With these observations, 
I am your very humble servant, 


H. H. BRACKENRIDGE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Steamboats on the Western Rivers, an Economic and Techni- 
cal History. By LouIs C. HUNTER, with the assistance of 
BEATRICE JONES HUNTER. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1949. xv, 684 p. Maps, tables, illustrations.) 


By personal knowledge, this reviewer remembers that 
many of the prominent boatmen he grew up with, and older 
boatmen with whom he had contact, knew precious little about 
the general subject of the western steamboat other than their 
own immediate experience with it. True, all of them had 
stories to tell, handed down by word of mouth, and these 
stories sometimes side-swiped one another in pilothouse con- 
versations. The results were oftentimes amusing, with fists 
pounded on stove aprons, and opinions emphasized in tones 
fit to shake the windows. But for all of the oratory, I do not 
once remember anyone producing suitable or satisfactory 
proof to back up his assertions. 

This state of affairs was true in the written word as well. 
The newspapers in all of the principal cities bordering the 
Ohio and the Mississippi rivers featured columns and columns 
of “river news” daily, and many of the larger ones had a 
“river reporter” whose duty it was to assemble enough copy— 
and no mean job—a full-time job—satisfying those long 
columns of fine print. A great deal of historical matter was 
used of the “I Remember” type, and rivermen were encour- 
aged to take pen in hand. Many regular contributors appeared 
as a result of this, invariably signing themselves with initials 
or a nom de plume. This scheme, or fad, incidentally, gave 
rise to “Mark Twain.” There was no remuneration. But 
there was a certain satisfaction. A good story usually was 
widely copied. Thus a contribution appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, within a week or so, might appear in full in 
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papers at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. 

Disagreement was plentiful. Those early river editors must 
have smiled with a certain satisfaction when they got a hearty 
debate started. Words and words and words were expended 
on such subjects as “Was the first steamboat a side-wheeler 
or a sternwheeler?” Or “Which steamboat had the first texas 
deck?” Or “When was the figurehead and bowsprit discon- 
tinued?” Or “What steamboat first used an electric head- 
light?” 

And so, as years passed along, the history of the rivers 
was bedded away in old newspapers. New generations of 
rivermen with problems of their own did not attempt to 
analyze or solve the lively debates of their forebears. His- 
torians, as a rule, were balked when confronted with such 
a wealth of opinion and counter-opinion. The result, almost 
inevitably, was the appearance of some standard conclusions 
backed up with little other than tradition. It was high time 
to put the house in order. 

Professor Louis C. Hunter in 1934 appeared in print with 
a paper called “Studies in the Economic History of the Ohio 
Valley.” (Smith College Studies in History, 19, Northampton, 
Mass.) In this work Dr. Hunter explored the river regions 
with respect to the effect of rainfall or the absence of rain- 
fall on commerce. In 1943 he came along with “The Invention 
of the Western Steamboat.” (Journal of Economic History, 
Vol. 3, No. 2, Nov., 1943.) In this work he undermined some 
honorable river tradition in a quiet and orderly fashion, 
bringing to light a great deal of new evidence. Up until 
the publication of this paper it had been quite orthodox and 
sane to say the first shallow-draft steamboat was the steamer 
“Washington” built by Henry M. Shreve at Wheeling in 1816. 
Moreover, using the standard approach method, many his- 
torians had tacked quite a number of trimmings to the “Wash- 
ington” story, and attributed to Shreve, on that particular 
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boat, the adoption of various revolutions in the art and science 
of steamboat design. Professor Hunter pulled the props out 
from under a great deal of this. 

The amazing part of all of this, from the viewpoint of 
every earnest researcher, was that the passage of time rather 
than clouding further the truth had opened new avenues of 
evidence. Now available are records in the National Archives 
at Washington. Also, and hitherto little known, is much ma- 
terial published abroad by technical experts in various fields 
who had visited the United States in their time and took 
home with them unbiased reports. As a rule the western 
steamboat was a very interesting and curious invention to 
these persons from abroad, and they told in detail what they 
had witnessed. Professor Hunter was to discover, for example, 
that the only known marine drawing, in detail, of any United 
States steamboat operated on the Ohio River was one pub- 
lished in London in 1851. Western shipbuilders did not use 
blueprints, or formal drawings of any sort, until approxi- 
mately the time steel construction commenced to supplant 
wood. 

Literally “loaded to the guards” with a wealth of new in- 
formation, Professor Hunter embarked on his task of writing 
the story of the western steamboat. The research, the arrange- 
ment of material, and the weighing of evidence is staggering 
to consider. It was necessary to limit the scope. The period 
was finally settled upon as 1811 until about 1870—through 
which time the steamboat rose from mere beginnings to a 
supreme economic agent and then declined to a certain 
mediocrity. 

Not being a riverman himself, Louis Hunter was able to 
approach his problems without bias. To some rivermen he 
will appear critical and overly severe. In such an over-all 
treatment it was necessary to short-circuit many prominent 
rivermen, giving them bare mention, or not mentioning them 
by name at all. Of the seven or eight thousand steamboats 
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which plied the Mississippi system it is doubtful if five per 
cent of them are mentioned. The writing of the book in the 
confines of 664 pages of text made this approach adamant. 
Whatever objection may be raised to such over-all treatment, 
the result demonstrates, clearly I feel, the force of the method. 
Anyone tackling a river subject, be it navigation, commerce, 
economics, machinery, boilers, or what-not, will have to read 
what Louis Hunter says about it first from this day forth. 
No other step is tenable. 

The sugar plum which danced in my mind’s eye as I read 
the chapters of Steamboats on the Western Rivers was the 
delightful prospect that other authors, doing further research, 
may expand any single chapter into book length with pros- 
pect of quite novel and interesting results. They may use the 
Hunter framework with reasonable security for the pages 
contain little significant error of any sort. I not only recom- 
mend the book. I warn future writers to respect it. Louis 
Hunter has done the most important historical job on western 
steamboats in my day and time. 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania FREDERICK WAY, JR. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The resignation of Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., as president 
of the society, was presented at a meeting of the council on 
September 29, 1949, and accepted, whereupon he was desig- 
nated president emeritus. During his short term of office, 
although most of the time physically “immobilized” as the 
result of an injury incurred in the service of the society, Mr. 
Evans accomplished more in meeting its material and other 
needs than any other president since the days of William H. 
Stevenson. Nevertheless, with the interests of the society 
foremost in mind, he yielded to a suggestion that a younger 
and more active leader was needed, and Mr. Edward Crump, 
Jr., was elected in his place. 

The society participated in the statewide observance of 
“Pennsylvania Week,” October 17 to 23, in a number of ways. 
Notable among appropriate exhibits set up in the society’s 
museum was a fragment of one of the leaden plates buried 
along the Ohio River in 1749 by the Frenchman, Céloron, and 
loaned for the occasion by the owner, the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Massachusetts. Also, a large 
society exhibit was displayed at the Carnegie Museum, and 
a supply of give-away reprints of significant Western Penn- 
sylvania sketch-maps was made available both there and in 
the society’s own museum. The Women’s Auxiliary held a 
special meeting and tea on October 18, and kept open house 
at the Historical Building on Sunday afternoon, October 23. 
Various items from the society’s museum collections were 
loaned for exhibit by downtown establishments, and Mr. 
Thurman, the museum curator, gave appropriate addresses 
before the Lawrenceville Rotary Club, the Baden Lions Club, 
and the Sewickley Lions Club. 

The opening meeting of the society, for the 1949-50 season, 
was held on October 25, with Mr. Thurman, speaking in his 
capacity as senior curator of the Harmonist settlement in 
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Ambridge, making an extended address on “The Village of 
Old Economy.” His remarks were supplemented by exhibits 
of photographs, drawings, and displays of costumes and other 
Harmony Society products. 

An exhibit of Currier & Ives prints, mostly borrowed from 
private collections, together with an address, entitled “The 
Sur Never Sets on Currier & Ives,” by Edwin P. Couse, Jr., 
Pittsburgh illustrator, was the feature of the monthly meeting 
held on November 22. Of added interest was the showing 
of a sound-movie, entitled “The Eternal Flame,” which por- 
trayed the evolution of the gas industry. 

The December meeting, held on the fifteenth, was widely 
advertised as “Pittsburgh Composers’ Night,” and attracted 
an exceptionally large audience. Dr. Marshall Bidwell, di- 
rector of music, Carnegie Institute, presided and introduced 
the speakers and musicians who were to discuss and illustrate 
the lives and works of Stephen C. Foster, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and Harvey B. Gaul. Mr. Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., curator of the Foster Hall Collection, University 
of Pittsburgh, reviewed the life of Foster, and Mary P. 
Bartirome, with Marian Baeslack as accompanist, rendered 
two of the composer’s songs. Mr. J. Fred Lissfelt, music 
critic, then discussed Nevin, and accompanied on the piano 
Mrs. Lissfelt’s rendition of two of Nevin’s songs. Followed 
Mr. Dallmeyer Russell, of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
who spoke of the life of Cadman, and accompanied on the 
piano Dorothy T. Tamburro’s singing of Cadman songs; also, 
a selection from one of Cadman’s instrumental compositions 
was rendered by a trio consisting of Roy E. Shoemaker, violin, 
Lois Barber, cello, and Lucretia Russell, piano. In conclusion, 
Dr. Julius Baird, organist at Calvary Episcopal Church, re- 
viewed the life of Gaul, and a number of the latter’s carols 
were sung by the Calvary Parish Girls’ Choir. Interesting 
mementos of all four composers were on exhibit in the en- 
trance hall. 
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The following new members were enrolled in the last six 
months of 1949: sustaining, James M. Bovard, James A. 
Cowan, Jr.; annual, Mrs. George H. Blaxter, Mrs. John A. 
Byerly, Mrs. J. Frederic Byers, Frederick C. Grote, Mrs. R. 
Kennedy Hanson, Mrs. Paul S. Hardy, Mrs. Annie W. Henkel, 
Mrs. Andrew Hunter, Eleanor G. McCallam, J. C. McCormick, 
Jr., Charles J. Mundo, Thomas C. Pears, Casimir J. Pellegrini, 
J. Clyde Taylor, John L. Wallace, Don W. Woods; educational, 
Frank K. Gunther, Mary E. Kerr, Katharine Kirk, Julia D. 
Liston; annual institutional, Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 

In the same period occurred, or were first reported, the 
deaths of the following members: contributing, Gifford K. 
Wright (a trustee) ; sustaining, William L. Mellon; annual, 
Thomas J. Bigham, James O. Carr, Ralph E. Flinn (a trustee), 
Mrs. Elizabeth Frazier, Clifford M. Lane, Mrs. George M. 
Laughlin, Jr., Edmund W. Mudge, John L. Ridinger, J. Lough- 
rey Roberts, W. Henry Singer, Ralph L. Smith, F. I. Snyder, 
Alvin J. Williams, Mrs. William E. Woodwell, J. Merrill 
Wright. 
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Additions to Collections 


Arensberg, Charles F. C., Pittsburgh 
The society’s large framed portrait of Dr. William Werneburg 
and his two children, presented some years ago by Mrs. Anna M, 
Scarborough, has been cleaned and retouched, at the expense of 
Mr. Arensberg, by Mr. John V. Brindle, a Pittsburgh artist. 


Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Marcellin C., Foxburg 

A portion of the papers of Mr. Adams’ father, S. Jarvis Adams, 
ranging in date from 1847 to 1885. Among them is a group of re- 
ceipted bills, from Pittsburgh and Allegheny, and Philadelphia and 
New York firms, for such items as photographic supplies, house 
furnishings, plants, millinery, dry goods, and musical instruments. 
Also included are a number of rare if not unique items relating to 
the old South Ward Public School, the Pittsburgh Library Loan 
Exhibition of 1879, and the Pittsburgh Gymnastic Association of 
the late 1850’s and early 1860’s. Perhaps of most interest these days 
is a receipt, dated June 12, 1869, for the payment of a United States 
income tax of five per cent on 1868 income, plus one half of one per 
cent of the value of two gold watches. Another item of special note 
is a subscription, dated April 6, 1869, to the Weekly Mirror (Pitts- 
burgh), Wright & Telford, proprietors—a publication not hitherto 
listed in any of the newspaper inventories available in the society's 
library. A camera tripod and a box for fish bait of about the period 
of the Civil War; and a Union soldier’s belt and buckle. 


Bakewell, Mary E., Pittsburgh 
An autographed copy of her recently published book, entitled 
Of Long Ago: The Children and the City (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1949). 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 

On temporary but long-term loan: two Broad Arrow cannon dating 
from the Battle of Saratoga; over 150 weapons (pistols, revolvers, 
muskets, rifles, etc.) showing the evolution of such arms from the 
crossbow era to modern times; and four long wall cases for the dis- 
play of these weapons. This collection, together with other related 
exhibits, has been installed in the large room on the second floor 
of the society’s building, in what is now known as the “Gun Room.” 

On permanent loan: an organ built by Joseph Downer at Cooks- 
town, now Fayette City, in 1787—the first such instrument built 
west of the Alleghenies; a harmonica, the large instrument (not a 
mouth organ) invented by Benjamin Franklin; a Charles Tans piano, 
Philadelphia, 1789; an Albrecht piano, Philadelphia, 1789; a Loud 
and Brothers piano, Philadelphia, about 1835; an original Wash- 
ington letter; and the first high-school diploma issued in Pitts- 
burgh, 1859. 


Carr, James O., Pittsburgh 
Copy of the inscription on the monument which marks the site of 
Fort Hand (1777-1779), “Only Fort erected in Westmoreland County 
by Continental Congress,” together with directions for finding the 
site, a short distance north of North Washington. 
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Conroy, Mrs. William E., Pittsburgh 

A group of papers relating to the old Mt. Pleasant Furnace in 
Westmoreland County (1789-1830); a letter from prominent Pitts- 
burghers recommending the appointment of William Wilkins to a 
judgeship (1828) ; a holograph letter from Daniel Webster to Harmar 
Denny relating to the possible nomination of the writer for the 
Presidency; a number of personal appeals addressed to Jefferson 
Davis as President of the Confederacy. 


Corts, Martha N., Karns City, Butler County 
A letter from Elijah Newlon, Buffalo Furnace, to General Joseph 
Markle, West Newton, relating to state politics and the tariffs of 
that time (1846). 


Covell, Vernon R., Wilkinsburg 
Two pamphlets: one relating to river terraces in and near Pitts- 
burgh; the other, to the dedication of the present Allegheny County 
courthouse on September 24, 1888. 


Cowan, John P., Washington, D. C. 
Through him, from the War Department, three more volumes of 
the official history of the United States Army in World War II: 
one dealing with Okinawa; another, with the advance from Utah 
Beach to Cherbourg, June 6 to 27, 1944; and a third, with the cap- 
ture of Makin, November 20 to 24, 1943. 


Dayton Public Library and Museum, Dayton Ohio 
By courtesy of the librarian, Mr. William J. Hamilton, a copy 
of James Meikle, Solitude Sweetened; or, Miscellaneous Meditations 
on Various Religious Subjects ..., a reprint of a work first pub- 
lished about 1803 (Pittsburgh, United Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation, 1864). 


Dermitt, Misses H. Marie and Lillian G., Pittsburgh 
An indenture binding a servant to his master (1798); an agree- 
ment for the settlement of a claim out of court by arbitration (1816) ; 
a number of books, mostly of Pittsburgh history and biography; a 
large Allegheny Arsenal powder chest of the Civil War period; a 
cribbage board made from wood of Andersonville Prison; and a 
cheese cover of Adams glass. 


Diffenderffer, Rachel S., Pittsburgh 

Shortly before her death on June 14, Mrs. Diffenderffer presented 
to the society a group of family papers, consisting chiefly of genea- 
logical correspondence and notes, and a collection of over a hundred 
personal and family mementos of the latter decades of the nine- 
teenth century, consisting chiefly of jewelry and other articles of 
personal adornment, but including smaller groups of ornamental 
tableware, bric-a-brac, and Currier & Ives prints. 


Forrest, Earle R., Washington, Pa. 

Clippings of extended historical articles written by him and pub- 
lished in the Washington Reporter, May 3 to 6, 1949. The first three 
were prompted by the hanging, on the walls of the Pioneer Grill 
in the George Washington Hotel, of framed pictures and documents 
severally relating to George Rogers Clark; the summons carried to 
Jumonville for delivery to George Washington at Fort Necessity 
in 1754; and the capitulation of that fort. The fourth article was 
inspired by a letter from a descendant of Richard Wallace, quarter- 
master of Col. Archibald Lochry’s Westmoreland County volunteers 
in 1781. 
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Graebing, Mrs. John C., Columbus, Ohio 
Through Miss Lily Lee Nixon, the gown worn by Mrs. Graebing 
at her wedding on July 8, 1897. 


Grant, James A., Pittsburgh 
An as yet not fully identified ribbon-badge reading: “July 5th, 
a People are the Sovereign Power—We Will Have Our 
ights.” 


Hayes, Mrs. Albert M., Chicago, Illinois 
Two related groups of manuscript and printed materials, ranging 
in date from 1852 to 1921. One of them consists largely of letters 
and papers of Dr. William F. Knox, of McKeesport, and members 
of his family; and the other, of published addresses of Dr. Knox's 
much younger half-brother, the noted Philander C. Knox. 


Hays, Mrs. George K., Pittsburgh 
An 1855 letter to Jefferson Davis, then U. S. Secretary of War, 
said to have been purchased at auction at Pittsburgh’s Sanitary 
Fair during the Civil War; a pair of chevrons worn by George 
Washington Hays of Butler County as a first lieutenant in the 
Union Army. 


Hench, Atcheson L., Charlottesville, Va. 

A book of poems, entitled Wings and Other War Rhymes, by 
Anthony Euwer (New York, 1918). The author was born in Old 
Allegheny and was a student of the donor’s father, Jacob B. Hench, 
at Shady Side Academy. 


Henry, Rev. Robert, Darlington 
A dog treadmill, saw, and wood auger of about 1845. 


Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Earnest, New Castle, Pa. 

Three histories of Lawrence County, and a souvenir pamphlet 
containing views of New Castle and the vicinity—all serving to fill 
a long-standing gap in the society’s collection of Western Pennsyl- 
vania county and local histories; a Warrantee Atlas of Lawrence 
County (Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs, 1909); 
William H. Lingo’s pamphlet on the Pennsylvania Career of John 
Brown (Corry, Pa., 1926); History of the New Castle Fire De- 
partment (1901). 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
A copy of the enlarged and revised edition of its Guide to the 
7 a Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
1949). 


Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 
A bit of scrip issued by the Huntingdon, Cambria and Indiana 
Turnpike Road Company in 1857—presented in pursuance of a com- 
mendable policy of interlibrary cooperation. 


Korns, Charles Byron, Sr., Sipesville 
A copy of his 262-page Genealogy of Michael Korns, Sr., of Somer- 
set County, Pennsylvania (Berlin, Pa., 1949). 


Kraeuter, Lawrence H., Pittsburgh 
Graphophone with tulip horn and twenty-seven records of the 
early 1900’s. 
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Laughlin, Mrs. George M., III, Pittsburgh 
Useful duplicate copies of a number of important works of Pitts- 
burgh and Pennsylvania history and genealogy, from the library of 

the late Mrs. George M. Laughlin, Jr. 


Lessenberry, Mrs. David D., Pittsburgh 
whan, lithographs or engravings of Washington, Lincoln, and Walt 
itman. 


Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore 
A copy of the Life of John Mary Decalogne, Student in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, translated from the French (Chambersburg, Pa., 
1831)—another example of interlibrary cooperation. 


Nourse, Clarence P., Wilkinsburg 
m. well preserved daguerreotype of his aunt, Lutitia Victoria 
ourse. 


Osburn, Mrs. Frank C., Pittsburgh 
A welcome duplicate copy of the History of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, published by L. H. Everts & Co., Philadelphia, in 1876. 


Pittsburgh, City of 

Through Miss H. Marie Dermitt, retired secretary of the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County, and by authority of the city council, 
portraits of Stephen Collins Foster and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Barclay Foster, formerly on display in the Foster Memorial 
Home at 3600 Penn Avenue. 

A diamond-studded G.A.R. badge bequeathed to the city by John 
R. King of Baltimore, and deposited with this society by act of 
city council. The inscription indicates that the badge was presented 
to Mr. King as commander-in-chief of the G.A.R., by members of 
his staff, at Denver in 1905. He is said to have served with a 
Maryland regiment in the Civil War, was wounded three times, and 
in later years was awarded the Purple Heart. Strangely enough 
no record has yet been found indicating that he ever lived in or 
visited Pittsburgh. 


Robinson, Alexander C., Sewickley 
An interesting cartoon portrait of Andrew Carnegie, drawn by 
one who signed himself “Spy,” and entitled “Free Libraries.” This 
colored lithograph was reproduced (if not first printed) in the issue 
of Vanity Fair for October 29, 1903. 


Scully, Margaret Townsend, Pittsburgh 
Two pamphlets: Report of the Citizens Relief Committee of Pitts- 
burgh on the Flood of 1884 in the Ohio Valley (Pittsburgh, 1884) ; 
Program of Greater Pittsburgh Day Parade, October 1, 1908—one 
of the highlights of the city’s sesquicentennial celebration. 


Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 
bound volume containing five issues of the Columbian Magazine, 
1787-1788, and singie issues of four British periodicals, 1783-1835; 
a reprint (published by J. R. Weldin & Co., Pittsburgh, in 1876) of 
James McHenry’s two-volume work entitled The Wilderness; or, 
Braddock’s Times—A Tale of the West; and a small advertisement 
quoting George Washington, under date of July 3, 1799, as highly 
recommending “Parson Weems’s The Immortal Mentor.” Mr. Siebe- 
neck also presented two small books in Latin, both obviously old, 
and one definitely dated 1659. 
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Smith, Gertrude B., Pittsburgh 
A small volume of poems by John Kerr Holmes (1822-1874), en- 
titled, Echoes of Auld Lang Syne, selected for publication by his 
widow (later Mrs. Norman M. Smith), and printed by Reed & 
Whitney, Pittsburgh, apparently in the early 1900’s. 


Stephens, Clifford, Pittsburgh 
A number of snapshots of the U. S. S. “Wolverine” (formerly the 
“Michigan’”’), the U. S. Navy’s first iron ship, long since permanently 

anchored in Erie harbor. 


Stewart, Mrs. Douglas, Pittsburgh 

A large collection of hand weapons assembled by her husband, 
former director of Carnegie Museum. Most of the items are from 
the period of the Fifth Crusade, but the collection as a whole shows 
the evolution of the hand weapon from the Nubian hand claw 
through the era of crossbows to the flintlock. Carnegie Museum 
has donated two large open-face cases for the display of this col- 
lection. 


Thomson, Mrs. Patrick H., Pittsburgh 
Fascimile of a letter written on April 5, 1850, by Harmar Denny, 
as president pro tem. of the Exchange Bank of Pittsburgh, to 
Kennedy T. Friend, upon the resignation of the latter as an officer 
of that bank; also small portraits of Friend and his wife, the former 
Sevilla Stoy Shaffner. 


Thorne, Mrs. Elizabeth, Etna 

A group of items relating to the history of the Harmony Society, 
from the effects of her husband, the late R. M. M. Thorne, includ- 
ing J. Twing Brook’s pamphlet on Jacob Henrici (1922); Elise 
Mercur Wagner’s centennial account of Economy of Old and Am- 
bridge of Today (1924); a sheaf of notes on the history of the 
Economites and related subjects; and a group of photographs, made 
by Mr. Thorne, of buildings, interiors, etc., of the three successive 
settlements of the Harmonites, at Harmony, Pa., New Harmony, 
Ind., and what is now Ambridge, Pa. 


Urquhart, Paul J., Pitttsburgh 
Large photographs of the havoc wrought by the Johnstown Flood 
of May 31, 1889. 


Way, on. Frederick, Jr., Sewickley 

Framed plans and a Shesenahie detailed description of the Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati Steam Packet, “Buckeye State,” said to be 
“probably the fastest and most successful steamer of her class navi- 
gating the Western Waters” in the mid-nineteenth century; a 
copy of the mouth-watering menu offered on the’ packet “Messenger 
No. 2” on Christmas day, 1850; and a copy of the list of passengers 
leaving Pittsburgh on the “Great Republic,” March 16, 1867. 


Wilkens, Charles, Wilmette, Illinois 
Ten “olegraphic chromatic” advertising cards issued in the 1880’s 

by Fleming Brothers, Pittsburgh manufacturers of “Mikado Cologne” 

and dealers in patent medicines such as “Crudoform” (a “pain- 
killer”) and “Dr. C. McLane’s Liver Pills.” 
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4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 








President Emeritus—Henry Oliver Evans. 


Officers—C harles A. McClintock, president; Edward 
Crump, Jr., John W. Oliver, Margaret T. Scully, Henry K. 
Siebeneck, vice presidents; Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secre- 
tarv;: James K. Ebbert, treasurer. 








Trustees—C. Stanton Belfour, James M. Bovard, Harmar 
Denny, Jr., Howard N. Eavenson, James H. Gray, Sigmond 
J. Hahn, Mrs. E. D. Harshbarger, Alexander D. Hill, Charles 
| (’. McGovern, Charles R. Miller, Jr., Lily Lee Nixon, Richard 
) S. Rauh, Alan M. Seaife, Mrs. Douglas Stewart, Charles M. 


Stotz. 





Staff—Franklin F. Holbrook, director; Lawrence S. 
Thurman, museum curator; Julia Murphy, office secretary. 








Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania 
is welcome to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 
information addressed to its office opens the way. 


| Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the 

privilege of providing much-needed material as well as moral support for 
the increasingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to 
members through enrollment under classifications calling for more than the 
minimum annual fee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 
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